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Let 
rman R. Parmet 
Tell You Why 


WA’s NEW 


SUPER-G 
CONSTELLATIONS 


Fly With 
Champion 
spark Plugs! 


There are new stars in the skies . . . Trans World Airlines’ new Super- 
G Constellations . . . powerful . . . luxurious . . . a gleaming credit to 
American aviation. 


The Super-G draws its transcontinental power from four Curtiss-Wright 
turbo-compound engines, each developing 3,250 horsepower. And in the 
hearts of these mighty power plants are Champion Spark Plugs. 


Norman R. Parmet, Supervisor of Engineering—Power Plants for TWA 
says: 

“Throughout the years, TWA has selected aircraft spark plugs on the basis 
of reliability, durability and performance. Our entire fleet of aircraft are 
presently equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. Based on our experience 
on these aircraft, we have selected Champion Spark Plugs for use in our 
new fleet of 1049G Super Constellation aircraft.” 


Are you flying Champions? Nearly everyone else is! 


AVIATION’S FAVORITE 


CHAM PION 


SPARK PLUG 


GEER ; 
SEAN 


| SIMPLIFIED CONTROLS coor- 


| dinate rudder and ailerons auto- 
_ matically, make flying as easy 
as driving a car. This feature isa 

Tri-Pacer exclusive in its class. 


TRICYCLE LANDING GEAR 


takes the skill out of landings, 
improves handling in high 
winds. It’s the modern gear, a 
Tri-Pacer exclusive in its class. 


150 HORSEPOWER Lycoming 


engine, recognized as one of the 
finest aircraft engines ever built. 
Here is your assurance of de- 


PIPER DURACLAD construc- 


tion. Bridge-like fuselage and 
wing structure are covered with 
Piper non-flammable Duraclad, 


QUIET, BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR for travel com- 


fort. You travel in style and comfort in the 
Tri-Pacer 150 thanks to deep-cushioned seats, 
excellent sound-proofing and ample warm and 
cool air systems. Individual front and rear 
doors plus separate baggage door are exclu- 
sive Tri-Pacer features. 


Flight-planned instrument panel provides 
plenty of room for full instruments and radio. 
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ZA 


pendable, economical power. 


tough, durable finish. 


You get all this for far less cost than any 


PERFORMANCE PLUS! Now 
with 150 horsepower, the Tri- 
Pacer 150 has remarkable short 
field ability, wonderful rate of 
climb and cruises 132 mph at 
optimum altitude of 7000 feet. 


other production 4-place plane. See and 
fly the Tri-Pacer 150 at your Piper Deal- 
er's and ask him about the Piper ‘‘Learn- 
as-You-Travel'’ program or write Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, Department K-5. 


PIPER 


ACLARAC R Al FE T 


CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Modern Aviation Insurance 


Tailor-made for private and company-owned aircraft 


North America keeps abreast of aviation with coverages modern as 


tomorrow’s planes. 


Whatever your needs, North America will fit its policies to them. 
This means you can have your protection tailor-made to private or 
company-owned aircraft. With this coverage goes North America’s 
fast, professional service that is based on the experience and know- 
how of our Aviation Department. 

No matter how specialized or unusual your requirements, you will 


get the most complete service from North America. Call our Agent, 
or your own broker, about this modern coverage and service. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


R 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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POWER 


FOR 


SALE. 


P & W R-1830-94 Aircraft Engines 
e Low total time. 
@ No time since overhaul. 


@ Complete with carburetor 
and ignition systems. 


e Immediate delivery 
$7500. each F.O.B. Miami 
® 


Wright — Pratt & Whitney 
All models overhauled in 


30 DAYS 


Contractors to the U. S. Air Force 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL MIAMI 88-3411 


CAA approved station No. 3644 
Class 2 no limitations. 
CAA approved 
repair station No. 3612 
Accessories limited Class 1 and 2 


A 
ERODEX 


FIC, 


P.O. BOX 123 — INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT BRANCH 
MIAMI 48, FLORIDA 


industry notes... 


Contracts recently were signed in Detroit giving Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation exclusive manufacturing and sales rights to 
the Gilfillan Vari-flow high-pressure pump for operating aircraft 
hydraulic equipment. Compact and lightweight, the Vari-flow pump 
embodies a built-in inlet supercharger enabling the basic pump 
to operate as efficiently at extreme altitudes as it does at sea 
level. Leading aircraft manufacturers have expressed great inter- 
est in this Gilfillan development because of its remarkable per- 
formance characteristics. 


@ Braniff International Airways has announced a $20 million 
new equipment program which includes the purchase of a fleet of 
seven Douglas DC-7C’s from Douglas Aircraft. Included in the 
entire program are acquisition of spare parts and special shop 
equipment for maintenance purposes. Braniff will receive its first 
three 7’s in the fall of 1956, the remaining four during the early 
part of 1957. The Braniff 7’s will seat from 62 to 81 passengers. 


WM The New York Life Insurance Company reports it is now 
offering life insurance with full aviation coverage for the face 
amount to production-line test pilots. Formerly, such pilots were 
offered policies only with an aviation exclusion clause. Full 
aviation coverage now is offered for an extra premium of $10 
yearly for each $1,000 (up to $25,000) of life insurance. 


M The McDonnell F-101 Voodoo, the USAF’s newest supersonic 
jet fighter, is being equipped with an automatic electrical system 
requiring no attention from the pilot. The system was designed in 
line with current emphasis on simplifying the pilot’s job through 
the use of automatic equipment. The new electrical system offers 
additional improvement in that it operates at full rating when 
exposed to the high temperatures encountered in supersonic 
flight. The Voodoo is being assigned to SAC. 


@ Bell Aircraft recently revealed that more than a quarter of a 
million dollars worth of orders have been placed for its new 
Lycoming-powered Model 47G helicopter, first deliveries of which 
were made last month (April). One of the 47G’s is bound for 
France and work in the Swiss Alps, two others go to Canada for 
aerial mapping in northeastern Canada; two more go to Seattle 
for work in the Pacific northwest, while others are scheduled for 
operation in the southwestern U.S. 


HM Lockheed is delivering new Super Constellations to five world 
airlines, each of these Super Connies to be equipped with 600- 
gallon wingtip fuel tanks. With these extra tanks, the 1049G 
gains up to 850 miles in extra range, bringing its distance capacity 
to 4,620 miles with reserves or 5,840 miles absolute. 


M@ United Air Lines has signed a contract with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America for delivery of 200 C-band (5.5-cm) airborne 
radar units at a cost of $2,500,000; modification of the planes and 
installation will require another $1,500,000. Installation will be 
made at United’s San Francisco maintenance base. 


H British Overseas Airways Corporation has 18 Mark 300 Britan- 
nias on order for BOAC’s London to New York run. Powered by 
four Proteus 4,150-hp turboprop engines, the 90-passenger Britan- 
nia has an economic cruising speed of about 400 mph, a range 
of 6100 miles with a 16,000-lb payload, or 4500 miles with a 
30,000-Ib payload. The Britannia presently is undergoing tropical 
trials in Africa. 


M Convair Division of General Dynamics Corporation has an- 
nounced the purchase of six model 340 Convair-Liners by Saudi 
Arabian Airlines. The $6 million purchase by SAA includes spare 
parts, engines and other equipment. Deliveries are scheduled to 
begin immediately and to be completed by middle June. 


@ The USAF’s first production turboprop, the Lockheed C- 
130A Hercules, made its first flight recently and powered itself 
into the air in about 800 feet. The C-130’s engines are Allison 
T-56’s geared to three-bladed Curtiss-Wright turbo-electric props. 
Designed exclusively as a military cargo and personnel carrier, 
the Hercules can airlift up to 20 tons of cargo. 
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NEWEST, FASTEST EXECUTIVE TRANSPORTATION... cruises over 
205 m.p.h....climbs 380 ft. a minute on just one engine...streaks 1,000 miles 


} non-stop...yet costs much less than any comparable airplane — only $49,950! 


Great New Cessna 310 


Fastest of all executive twins, brings type flaps, fully retractable tricycle 
dozens of design “firsts,” totally new Janding gear and many other impor- 
standards of luxury and performance tant, features. For information, see 
tenet Nee & eee = na tee nearest Cessna dealer (listed in yellow 

is swift, luxurious all-metal twin ices of phone book) or write 


costs only $49,950! Cessna’s sleek, os pe 
new 310 seats five in airline comfort, CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., DEPT. 


has wing-tip fuel tanks, large split- S-5, WICHITA, KANSAS. 


Full Comfort for Five! 


Foam rubber seats—adjustable and 
over 4 ft. wide in back, adjustable 
5 3 and reclining in front! Wide (40 in. 
Wing Tip Tanks door offers easy entrance : on 
or rear of cabin. Four striking ex- 
terior color combinations with 
matching interiors. Large heating- 
ventilating system with 8 outlets 
and defroster. Wide, shock-mounted 
panel takes maximum combination 
of instruments and radios. Spacious 
shelf area. Large luggage compart- 
ment is easily reached through cabin 
or outside door. 


The first offered as standard equipment on 
any twin airplane! Two 50-gal. tanks keep 
fuel safely away from cabin and _ nacelles, 
increase lift, cross-feed to either engine. ‘“Trim- 
ming out”’ is easy, even with one tank empty. 


Fastest Because It’s Cleanest ! 


Flat nacelles are only 21 in. deep! 
Powerful 240 h.p. slow-turning 
engines with all-metal constant 
speed, full feathering props, added 
thrust gained from exhaust aug- 
mentors. Waist-high engines, 
easily serviced. 


ea 


SHUM. 


CESSNA@® @ @ <DTHE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED! 
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audio isolation 
system 


Finest pilot-copilot cockpit audio 
isolation system providing complete 
dual stations, 12 audio channels per 
station, phone use, 4 watts per sta- 
tion output, integral interphone sys- 
tem and better than 60 DB between 
stations. 


for details and prices write: 


FLITE -TRONICS,, inc. 


3303-A Burton Avenue 
Burbank, California 


Pat. Pending 


In the Southwest 


It’s Dallas Aero Service 
@ AIRCRAFT 

e ENGINES 

e ACCESSORIES 

eo INSTRUMENTS 

e RADIO 


e CONVERSION 

e MODIFICATION 
e OVERHAUL 

e REPAIR 

e TANK SEALING 


Ww 


AIRCRAFT SALES 
AND 
CUSTOM INTERIORS 


“Guaranteed Luality” 


PERLE tr eocessperesee 
. 


i, DALLAS HERO SERVICE 
PHOME D1-20m + 3300 LOVE FIELD DRIVE + DALLAS 9, TEXAS 


e SERVICING 
e STORAGE 
e ENGINEERING 


now hear this... 


PERSONNEL 

Joseph P. Adams has been named by 
President Eisenhower to serve as Vice 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
F. M. Stone was named by the CAB to 
serve as General Counsel. 

Howard E. Roberts was appointed 
general manager of the American Heli- 
copter Division of Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. 

George M. Messenger has been named 
vice president-maintenance for The Flying 
Tiger Line. J. P. Goldsmith was named 
director of contract operations, and Ed- 
ward Pinke has become superintendent 
of flight operations. Frank Lynott has 
been named director of freight operations, 
and John L. Higgins has been appointed 
director of sales for The Flying Tiger Line. 

Elton J. Smith recently was appointed 
chief experimental pilot for Bell Aircraft’s 
helicopter division. 

Emile S. Sherrard has joined the staff 
of the National Bureau of Standards to 
conduct research on analogue computing 
systems. 

Perry R. Roehm was appointed a vice 
president of Norden-Ketay Corporation and 
is in charge of coordination of sales and 
product engineering. 

Rear Admiral Malcolm F. Schoeffel, 
USN (Ret.), Joined General Precision 
Equipment Corporation as director of 
weapons planning. * 

Lewis G. Sinning was named director 
of procurement of Piasecki Helicopter 
Corporation. 

Everett H. Schroeder has been placed 
in charge of Kollman Instrument Cor- 
poration’s airline contracts. 

Major General Gordon P. Saville, 
USAF (Ret.), recently was appointed di- 
rector of Office of Military Requirements 
of The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 

H. Grady Gatlin, Jr., has joined the 
Air Transport Association’s Regulatory 
Section of Operations. He assists Jack 
Bowman who was named to head the 
unit. 

William F. Moore was named manager 
of marketing for General Electric Com- 
pany’s Aircraft Accessory Turbine Dept. 

Hayward F. York has been appointed 
operating manager of the Chrysler Jet 
Engine Plant, Detroit. 

William R. Beckerle was appointed 
sales engineer for the Eastern territory 
for Weston Hydraulics, Ltd. 

LCmdr John E. Stewart, USN, recently 
was assigned as Bureau of Aeronautics 
representative at Hamilton Standard. 

Bruce A. Willsey has been named 
assistant plant manager of Solar Aircraft’s 
Des Moines, Iowa, plant. 

T. J. Dalton was appointed sales and 
service manager of NASCO, Inc., distribu- 
tors of aviation instruments and_acces- 
sories in Miami, Florida. 

William Carl has been named assist- 
ant sales manager of the Electronics Equip- 
ment Division of Air Associates. 

Alexander MacGillivray recently was 
appointed director of finance of Hughes 


Aircraft Co. 


Edward J. Rhoades was appointed 
plant manager of Mattel Engineering Com- 
pany. 

Ray Gayner of Northrop Aircraft has 
been named assistant to the vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. George 
Douglas has been made assistant chief 
engineer, Northrop. 

John Young, Jr., recently was ap- 
pointed agency and interline sales man- 


ager for SABENA Belgian World Airlines. 


COMPANIES 

Weber Aircraft has set up a new field 
service department. Max Stark heads up 
the new operation. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has or- 
dered 10 Douglas DC-7C’s for its New 
York to Amsterdam run. 

Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., of Van- 
couver has purchased Canadian Helicop- 
ters Ltd., of Toronto and its subsidiary 
Smart Aviation Ltd. The newly acquired 
organizations will continue to operate as 
separate companies. 

Trans World Airlines is lending 
Deutsche Lufthansa, the services of 11 of 
its pilots. The TWA captains will conduct 
pilot training and assist in the trans-Atlan- 
tic operation of the revived German airline. 

New York Airways, Inc., has become 
the first scheduled all-helicopter airline 
to join IATA. 


AERO CALENDAR 

May 3-5—First International Aircraft Mart 

Exposition, Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 

seum, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

May 4-6—Fourth Annual International 

Aviation Trade Show, 69th Regiment 

Armory, New York City. 

May 5-7—National Intercollegiate Flying 

Association convention and air meet, 

Meachan Field, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

May 9-11—Institute of Radio Engineers 

national conference on aeronautical 

electronics, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton. 

May 17-19—AIA annual board meeting of 

governors, Williamsburg, Va. 

May 20-22—Tampa Centennial Aviation 

Fiesta, Tampa, Florida. 

May 21-22—Weekend Fly-In sponsored by 

Lockbourne Chapter of SAC Aero Club, 

Lockbourne AFB, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 31-June 4—Aviation Writers Assn. 
Convention, Montreal and Toronto. 

June 6-10—Human Engineering Institute, 
Dunlap and Associates, Stamford, Conn. 

June 9-11—Sixth All-Women’s Interna- 
tional Air Race, Washington, D.C. to 
Havana, Cuba. 

June 11-12—Annual New England Air 
Tour, Bar Harbor Airport, Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

June 12-17—SAE summer meeting, Atlan- 
tke (Criss INI, Ve 

June 18-25—Annual Transcontinental Air 
Cruise, Palm Springs, Calif to Philadel- 
phia. 

June 21-24—Joint meeting IAS and RAS, 
IAS Bldg., Los Angeles. 

June 21-24—ADMA mid-year meeting, 
Breezy Point Lodge, Brainerd, Minn. 
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New paint 
prevents damage 
by hydraulic fluid, 


| exhaust deposits, 


0 


| weathering on 
| Douglas planes 


Above right 


| a ‘with the help of EPON RESIN... 


as 


Douglas DC-7, new record- 
breaking luxury airliner. 


Applying Epon resin- based 
“Cat-A-Lac”’ to exterior wing 
section ofa Douglas DC-7. Cat- 
A-Lac is manufactured by 
Finch Paint and Chemical Co., 
Torrance, California. 


Fire-resistant hydraulic fluid, 
widely adopted by the airlines, at- 
tacks ordinary paint. Faced with 
this problem, materials experts of 
Douglas Aircraft Company began a 
search for a protective coating that 
would stand up to synthetic hydrau- 
lic fluid, as well as wind and rain, ero- 
sion at air speeds of 300-400 mph, 
and corrosive exhaust deposits. 


In several years of investigation, 
more than 300 formulations were 
tested. But only ‘‘Cat-A-Lac’”’ form- 
ulated from Epon resins, applied in 
exhaust path areas, was 100% in- 
tact after more than 1000 hours in 
actual airline service. 


Because of the unusual duravility 


EPON resins are the epoxy polymers made exclusively by Shell Chemical Corporation. 
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of Epon resin-based coatings, they 
have been adopted by Douglas and 
leading airline operators for plane 
areas exposed to hot exhaust gases, 
gasoline, hydraulic fluid and clean- 
ing solvents. 


If you want a paint that lasts 
longer, one that has excellent ad- 
hesion, resistance to abrasion and 
impact, ability to withstand ex- 
tremes of heat, humidity and cor- 
rosive atmospheres . ask for 
Epon resin coatings. Call on our 
sales offices for names of suppliers. 
Write for the full Epon coatings 
story in the new brochure, “‘Plan- 
ning to Paint a Pyramid?” 


SHELL CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of 
Industry and Agriculture 


380 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Atlanta « Boston + Chicago 
Cleveland + Detroit »- Houston 
Los Angeles - Newark - New York 
San Francisco « St. Louis 


IN CANADA: 
Chemical Division, Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Limited 

Toronto + Montreal + Vancouver 
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TWA Installs Weather Radar 


in Super Constellation 


orld War II experience in- 

dicated airborne radar might 
be very valuable for detecting and 
avoiding thunderstorm areas and tur- 
bulence. This conclusion was sup- 
ported by some postwar 3.2-cm radar 
flight tests by American Airlines. As 
airline interest in airborne radar in- 
creased, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion formed a committee to formulate 
airline radar operational require- 
ments. 

The ATA committee concluded that 
the primary function of the airborne 
radar equipment should be cockpit 
display of dangerous weather. They 
decided that other features, such as 
terrain clearance, terrain mapping 
and nearby aircraft display, should 
be considered by-products of the pri- 
mary function. Also, they specified 
that a wave length should be used 
which would penetrate and display at 


by Richard N. White 


Mgr., Electronics Engineering, TWA 


short range the precipitation area 
having a precipation rate of 60 mm 
per hour and a depth of 10 to 15 
miles. 

The ATA committee gave these 


operational requirements to the 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Airlines 
Electronic Engineering Committee 


(AEEC) and asked them to draft a 
characteristic for radar equipment 
meeting the operational requirements. 

The primary emphasis given to dis- 
play of dangerous, weather and the 
rainfall penetration requirements dic- 
tated that the wave length be opti- 
mized for weather penetration. The 
unanswered question of optimum 
wave length needed to meet this 
requirement placed the equipment 
committee at the focal point of some 
very spirited discussions between the 
proponents of 3.2 and 5.6-cm wave 
lengths. 


TARGET RAINFALL = 10 mm/hr 


RECEIVED POWER= 4x10 !3 watts 
TARGET AREA = 3x3 miles 


i 
| 
ae ee eee 


“> PENETRATION = 
SOIC aS ONTe OMmUON - 


pec Jemilcsaceay DATA CALCULATED BY 
snties Marshall and Hitschfield of 
Mc Gill University 


120 KW, Dalg* 


KwWao-por om! | | | Ld 


QUANTITY OF INTERVENING RAIN (mm hr-'- miles) 


RANGE (Stotute Miles) 


FIG. 1 


8 


Chart shows relationship of maximum usable range to assumed target vs. inter- 
vening rainfall, power, wave length. Chart was developed from McGill University report 


After examining availal2 data, 
the committee recommended that the 
wave length question be studied fur- 
ther by means of a study contract 
with McGill University under joint 
ATA and ARINC sponsorship. The 
McGill group was asked to calculate 
the relative range and penetration, 
assuming two power levels and two 
antenna dish diameters, at 5.7 cm 
and 3.2 cm. Dr. J. S. Marshall and 
Dr. Walter Hitchfield conducted Mc- 
Gill University’s project and released 
a final report in February, 1953. 

In summary, the report stated that 
3.2-cm radar was better for detecting 
distant targets with little or no in- 
tervening rainfall but 5.7-cm radar 
could better penetrate heavier inter- 
vening rainfall and “see” targets be- 
yond the rainfall area with less dis- 
tortion. Thus, for best “penetration” 
3.7-em radar was recommended. 
Many weather radar authorities be- 
lieve this penetration characteristic 
is very important if we want to fly in 
thunderstorm areas and avoid as 
much turbulence as possible. 

Fig. 1 is taken directly from the 
icGill University report. It shows 
the relationship of maximum usable 
range to an assumed target vs. in- 
tervening rainfall, power and wave 
length. The ordinate is the product 
of rainfall density in millimeters per 
hour and the distance through the 
intervening rainfall. With zero inter- 
vening rainfall, the 3.2-cm range is 
greater than the 5.7-cm range. But 
at the higher intervening rainfall 
densities, 5.7 cm gives greater range. 

According to the McGill report, “A 
frontal line of showers is likely to 
involve the passage of the radar beam 
through a few hundred millimeter/ 
hour-miles of rain, probably, though 
not certainly, less than 500.” Taking 
a more conservative figure, say 300 
millimeter/hour-miles, and assuming 
each radar has a 30-inch antenna and 
120-kw power, 3.2-cm radar will 
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give 20 miles range while 5.7-cm 
radar will give 47 miles range. At 
180 millimeter/hour-miles the range 
is equal for the two wave lengths at 
51 miles. The sharp break in the 
curves occurs at the range where the 
angular dimensions of the target be- 
come less than the nominal angular 
beam width, in other words, at the 
range where the target just fills the 
beam. 

The 3.2-cm radar gives better tar- 
get definition than 5.7-cm radar using 
a given antenna. The 3.2-cm can also 
interrogate existing military ground 
beacons. Thus, neither 3.2 nor 5.7-cm 
radar is superior on all counts. 

In TWA’s opinion, each airline 
must answer the wave-length ques- 
tion for itself by weighing the capa- 
bilities and deficiencies of the two 
wave lengths against its own opera- 
tional requirements. TWA did this 
and reached these conclusions: 


1) TWA believes that radar in- 
formation permitting the pilot to 
avoid storm areas entirely is not 
enough, particularly because aircraft 
are often confined to closely-shaped 
airways which allows very little later- 
al deviation. Twenty-odd years of op- 
erational experience shows that two 
airplanes can be quite close together 
in the same thunderstorm area, yet 
one may fly through the area with 
very little turbulence while the other 
aircraft experiences considerable tur- 
bulence. Thus, one major require- 
ment in our opinion is to determine 
the smoothest path through the thun- 
derstorm area while the aircraft is ac- 
tually in heavy rainfall associated 
with that area. This requirement dic- 
tates maximum penetration and mini- 
mum target distortion due to rain- 
fall attenuation. This, in turn, dic- 
tates the longer wave lengths which 
have lower rainfall attenuation. 

2) The existing ground beacons 
are of only secondary importance 
because their siting is not optimized 
for TWA routes. (However, we rec- 
ognize that usefulness of these bea- 
cons might be a very important de- 
ciding factor for other carriers. ) 

3) Available data indicates 3.2-cm 
radar terrain mapping might show 
more detail than 5.6-cm mapping. 
However, there is not enough differ- 
ence to make this fact a major factor 
in our wave length choice because we 
have no primary requirement for us- 
ing fine detail from terrain mapping 
as primary navigational information. 

4) Many aircraft cannot use an- 
tennas larger than 18 or 20 inches in 
diameter. The nose of TWA Super 
Constellations can contain a 34-inch 
diameter antenna. This larger anten- 
na enables us to regain all of the 
definition loss resulting from the use 
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FIG. 2—Upper extremity of antenna dish in 1049G’s nose was removed to permit the largest 


possible dish diameter. This reduced vertical plane definition but not horizontal definition 


es e 
FIG. 3—Scope, located between pilots is 
shown in raised, normal operating position 


FIG. 4—When not in use, the radarscope 
telescopes out of the way into the floor 


FIG. 5—Control panel is located in center of instrument panel glare shield convenient to 
both pilots; most used items are on first pilot's side. Photo shows panel assembly 
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of the longer 5.6-cm wave length. (A 
34-inch dish at 5.6-cm gives ap- 
proximately the same __half-power 
beam width as an 18-inch at 3.2 cm.) 

9) The 5.6-em flight tests con- 
ducted by United Air Lines during 
the summer of 1953, seemed to con- 
firm the McGill conclusion that 5.6- 
cm radar was superior for rainfall 
densities in thunderstorm areas. 

For these reasons TWA favors the 
5.6-cm wave length even though the 
wave length controversy still con- 
tinues to some extent among highly 
qualified radar specialists. The Air- 
lines Electronic Engineering Com- 
mittee recognized this and in our 
opinion made a very wise decision. 
Their specification includes stand- 
ardized radar mounting and _inter- 
wiring provisions, thus permitting 
any operator to wire his airplane in 
a standard manner and plug in either 
3.2 or 5.6-cm equipment as he de- 
sires. Thus, any airline operator can 
install standard mounts and wiring 
and evaluate various equipments or 
one wave length against another. 

Installation: Vine installation por- 


tion of the Aeronautical Radio 
characteristics was completed just in 
time to permit negotiations wit 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for 
radar installetion provisions in our 
20 new 1049G Super Constellations. 

The first of these aircraft went into 
scheduled service on April 1, 1955. 
It has a complete 5.6-cm installation 


using RCA equipment. Two more 


equipped aircraft will begin sched- 
uled service in April and May, 1955. 
The remaining 17 aircraft will be 
delivered with complete radar pro- 
visions minus the radome. Inter- 
changeable metal noses will be in- 
stalled temporarily. The radome is 
de-iced by inflatable rubber boots. 

The Super Constellation nose was 
modified to accommodate a 34-inch 
diameter antenna. As compared to the 
widely used 18-inch antenna, this 
antenna increases the clear-air range 
about 60% and almost doubles the 
angular definition. The antenna has 
line-of-sight type stabilization in 
accordance with the Aeronautical 
Radio characteristic. Line-of-sight 
stabilization is much simpler than 
platform type stabilization (which 
holds the antenna rotation axis 
normal to the earth’s surface in any 
normal aircraft attitude). We be- 
lieve this simplicity more than off- 
sets the slight pictorial distortion oc- 
curing at higher bank angles. 

A Lockheed-designed submerged 
VOR antenna is installed immediately 
behind the antenna assembly and 
makes use of the space volume be- 
tween the original nose contour and 
the new contour. The dimensions of 
this space happened to be optimum 
for a submerged antenna operating 
in the VOR frequency range. This 
new VOR antenna was an unexpected 
but very welcome by-product of the 
radar installation and enables us to 
remove the familiar “goathorn” an- 


pe to PEREZ FON.) 
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FIG. 6—This is a view looking upward into the access door on the bottom of the fuselage 
just aft of the radome. Lockheed installed an elevator device for easy removal of the unit 
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tenna from the top of the aircraft. 

Fig. 2 shows the nose with the 
radome removed. The upper ex- 
tremity of the antenna dish was re- 
moved to permit the largest possible 
antenna dish diameter. This reduces 
the definition in the vertical plane 
but has little effect on the horizontal 
plane definition. A Collins glideslope 
antenna is installed on the forward 
vertical surface just above the an- 
tenna dish. 

Space limitations in the Constella- 
tion cockpit seriously limited the 
number of usable locations for the 
scope unit. Originally, we wanted 
separate scopes for the pilot and co- 
pilot mounted just below the flight 
instrument panels, one scope 1m- 
mediately left of the pilot, the other 
immediately right of the copilot. 
When the scope design was com- 
pleted, we found we didn’t have 
enough room in those locations. The 
final location chosen is shown in 
Fig. 3. It shows the scope raised to 
the normal operating position. In 
this position it can be used by either 
pilot. When the scope is not in use, 
it telescopes out of the way, Pig. 4. 

The main control panel is located 
in the center of the pilot’s instrument 
panel glare shield. It is convenient 
to both pilots. Fig. 5 shows the con- 
trol panel assembly. 

Originally, we wanted the trans- 
mitter-receiver unit installed in the 
forward radio rack to give maximum 
maintenance accessibility. This loca- 
tion required a long and difficult-to- 
install wave guide run with many 
wave guide joints and fittings. This 
fact plus serious cockpit space limita- 
tions dictated a compromise location. 
Lockheed recommended the nose 
location which was finally used. 

This nose location permits a short 
wave guide run which will very 
possibly eliminate some wave guide 
maintenance problems. 

The three initial installations were 
made possible through special ar- 
rangements with the RCA Company. 
Two of the RCA shipments are pre- 
production units, the third is their 
first production unit. These aircraft 
installations will give RCA an op- 
portunity to accumulate flight test 
time very rapidly and will enable 
TWA to gain considerable radar 
operational experience. 

We hope this experience will en- 
able us to add to the total knowl- 
edge about airborne radar’s useful- 
ness for detecting, avoiding and fly- 
ing through or near thunderstorm 
areas. 


This is an adaption of a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. White at the SAE Gold- 


en Anniversary Aeronautics Meeting. 
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ALPA 
Air Safety 


Forum 


BNF’s Capt. L. H. Mouden 
reports on activities at Air 
Pilots 


Annual Air Safety Forum 


Line Association’ s 


he ALPA-sponsored 3rd Annual 
Air Safety Forum packed years 
_ of projects into three days of presen- 
tations. The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion has come of age within the past 
five years and as such, has recognized 
the many responsibilities that accom- 
h pany maturity. One of their major 
contributions to the aviation industry 
# has been through participation in and 
promotion of safety and engineering 
projects. 

C. N. Sayen, ALPA president, key- 
noted the Forum’s endeavors: “The 
_ purpose of the Forum is to encour2ge 
an exchange of experience and know!l- 
edge on operational problems among 
pilots and others. All have much to 
learn from each other, from the air- 
line pilots and from industry pilots 
who are faced with most of the same 
problems as are the pilots of the 
scheduled airlines.” 

In the field of aviation safety there 
are two distinct problems, Sayen 
pointed out. The first is to preserve 
| the present general level of air safety, 
| while the second is to improve the 
| existing level of safety. With increas- 
ing speeds and weights, additional po- 
. tential hazards are introduced and it 
is not an easy matter to maintzin the 
' existing level of safety. “Only by 
) constant effort and diligent work can 
_ the industry prevent the level of safety 
| from slipping.” He went on to point 
_ out that the pilot’s role in the pro- 
motion of aviation safety is that of 
a critical consumer. But that must 
never be interpreted by pilots as a 
right to resist new things only be- 
cause they are new. Neither should 
aviation forget that change is not 
necessarily progress. Only when de- 
signer, producer, and consumer are 
able to keep in proper balance can 
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FLIGHT SAFETY FOUNDATION citations were presented by Jerome Lederer (left) to United 
Air Lines’ Capt. Thomas D. Boyle, Stewardess Patricia Johnson, and Capt. E. Andreasen 


the industry continue raising the level 
of safety while advancing aviation. 

The first session of the Forum dealt 
primarily with the problems of 
ALPA’s own safety organization. The 
air safety activities were analyzed and 
their functions were explained by 
representatives from various areas of 
activity. Discussion papers were pre- 
sented by Theodore G. Linnert and 
Carl F’. Eck, Air Safety and Engineer- 
ing Department, Chicago; J. D. 
Smith, Chairman Regional Safety 
Committee, New York; Edwin S. 
Boyce, Chairman TWA Safety Com- 
mittee, Los Angeles; and Robert F. 
Stone, Chairman Aircraft Exterior 
Lighting Committee, Chicago. 

The functioning of committees of 
pilots with special qualifications is 
one of the most effective means of 
working on “currently critical” sub- 
jects. The pilot group contains men 
from almost every business and pro- 
fession. This includes lawyers, min- 
isters, doctors, college professors, cer- 
tified public accountants, engineers 
from every field, and many others. 
The value to the industry in using 
these latent talents is recognized. This 
is evidenced by the eagerness of the 
aviation industry to have these pilot 
groups cooperate with them in solv- 
ing their mutual problems. 

A relatively new subject of para- 
mount interest to aviation operations 
was the topic of discussion for the 
first afternoon session—“Visual Aids 
to Airport Qualification Presenta- 
tions.” This was preceded by a dem- 
onstration of the use of conference 
techniques by Leonard C. Smith, 
Senior Engineer, National Safety 
Foundation, to help the Air Safety 
Forum delegates get the most good 
out of the discussion sessions. 


The use of visual aids as a means 
of airport qualification has become 
a topic of considerable importance. 
All pilots operating under Parts 40 
and 41 of the CAR are required to 
have visually inspected a scheduled, 
provisional, or refueling airport before 
they can make an approach and land- 
ing under IFR conditions. The time 
required to qualify over Domestic 
and International routes has made 
this a real chore for the pilots. The 
cost involved in such required-quali- 
fying makes this an economic factor 
to be considered by the operators. 
The pilots and industry representa- 
tives recognize the potenti2! economic 
and safety value of a pilot being able 
to “look at an airport before getting 
there” by means of visual aids avail- 
able from a special “library.” The 
assembled group saw three different 
visual aid films. Jerry Fairbanks 
showed Fairbanks Studio’s produc- 
tion of a 16-mm color cinemascope 
sound motion picture of the San 
Francisco airport. 

Sam Davis of American Air Lines 
demonstrated AA’s 35-mm color film 
strip of LaGuardia airport. This was 
synchronized with an LP record 
which furnished the commentary and 
also advanced the film strip automati- 
cally by means of a high frequency 
signal ‘“‘audible” only to the projec- 
tor mechanism. 

Captain Wm. Moss presented Pan 
American Airways’ 16-mm sound mo- 
tion picture on LaGuardia Airport. 
This included a filmed briefing on the 
weather, traffic, and runway condi- 
tions peculiar to the LaGuardia area, 
and then showed the approaches to 
the various runways in cinemascope 
color, as seen from the cockpit. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FIG. 1—Pan American Airway’s portable fire and trouble warn- 
fire-warning 


ing simulator is connected to 


aircraft's 


system “hood” 


FIG. 2—At start of the take-off run, the hinged flap of the 


is down and trainee’s vision is relatively unimpaired 


Pilot Training Program 


hree years ago in_ presenting 
some line pilot views in “The Air- 

line Pilots Look at Safety” (SKY- 
WAYS, May 1952), I said, “An in- 
.tegral part of operations and safety 
is training. It is obvious that constant 
training and checking in both old and 
new procedures is one of the corner- 
stones of flight safety.” Now, after a 
year and a half of being in charge of 
the training of more than 590 pilots 
of the Atlantic Division of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, I find that I am 
still in complete accord with my feel- 
ings of three years ago. It is impor- 
tant, however, to put training and 
checking in the proper perspective. 
When discussing pilot proficiency 
programs, you often find a tendency 
to lump them together and to assume 
that training is simply being given a 
check ride or, conversely, that a check 
on a man’s ability is being obtained 
during a training period. To a very 
limited degree this is true, but it 
should be realized that there are 
separate and distinct requirements 
for both training and checking and 
that these requirements can best be 
satisfied by separate treatment within 
the framework of an over-all program, 
both ground and flight, dedicated to 
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By Capt. Wm. W. Moss 


Asst. Chief Pilot—Training, 


Atlantic Div., Pan American World Airways 


the attainment and maintenance of 
pilot proficiency adequate for the safe 
and efficient operation of the airline, 
and secondarily to the gradual raising 
of competency in order to permit 
more efficient operation of present 
equipment and to be ready for the 
transition to future aircraft. 

Checking is important for two 
reasons: 

1. It provides the measure of a 
man’s ability. It is the “go, no-go” 
gauge as to whether a pilot’s skill is 
adequate to cope with the tasks he 
may be called on to face any time 
during his career. As such it has many 
implications in the moral, legal, finan- 
cial, and regulatory fields. 

2. It shows the areas where train- 
ing is necessary to raise the group 
standard and it pinpoints the indi- 
viduals who need more training than 
the average. This has economic bene- 
fits because it permits the attainment 
of a high group standard with a mini- 
mum waste of expensive training time 
on men whose proficiency is high. 

In order to achieve these benefits of 
checking, a man’s ability should not 
be shielded behind recent training. 
This is why we advocate the “cold 
check”; namely, one not immediately 


preceded by a training period. Thus, 
we get a good picture of how the man 
would have handled the problem (for 
example: single- or two-engine land- 
ing [depending on equipment], zero 
flap landing, engine failure on take- 
off, etc.) if it had occurred on his last 
scheduled flight. This may be an un- 
popular procedure with some pilots, 
but we believe it is consistent with 
the hard fact that unless a pilot is 
adequate at any and all times to han- 
dle an in-flight emergency, an acci- 
dent is likely to arise out of an in- 
cident. But, how do you retain this 
ability to meet emergencies? You 
can’t cut engines on scheduled flights, 
or make zero flap landings with pas- 
sengers. Training is obviously the 
answer; realistic training divorced 
from the checking; training that 
covers the maneuvers that are not 
normally practiced by a pilot on rou- 
tine flights, but which are likely to be 
encountered from time to time. This, 
then, is the background reasoning 
which has led to the evolution of the 
PAA Atlantic Division pilot training 
program for Captains and_ First 
Officers. 

Briefly, this program consists of the 
following periods scheduled by calen- 
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dar months over a period of a year: 

Month 1—Periodic Technique Check 

Month 2—Link Trainer—DC-3 Re- 
fresher 

Month 3— 

Month 4—Ground School Refresher 
—4 days 

Month 5—Periodic Instruction 
(Flight) 

Month 6— 

Month 7—Periodic Technique Check 

Month 8—Link Trainer 


Month 9— 

Month 10—Ground School Refresher 
— 4 days 

Month 1]—Pericdic Instruction 
(Ground ) 

Month 12— 


The months left blank may be uti- 
lized to provide flexibility in schedul- 
ing and the listed periods may he 
moved ahead or back as scheduling 
needs dictate. However, in compli- 
ance with CAR 41.53, Periodic Tech- 
nique Checks must be accomplished 
twice each year at intervals of not less 
than four months. 

We feel that this program accom- 
plishes the following: 

l. Provides a_ balance 
training and checks. 

The divorcing of check and train- 
ing flights provides a better picture 
to both the pilot and the company of 
the pilot’s proficiency while at the 
same time providing an adequate op- 
portunity for practice and instruction. 

2. Greater safety. 

It is felt that a high level of com- 
petency will exist year round by 
spreading the training more evenly. 
This gives the pilots opportunity at 
regular intervals to come into contact 
with people who can bring them up to 
date on new procedures and who can 
answer any questions that may have 


between 


FIG. 3—At about 10 knots before Vi, the Check Pilot raises 
the hinged flap and rest of take-off is solely on instruments this 
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come to mind since the last training 
period. 

3. More flexible scheduling. 

Having to schedule around a maxi- 
mum period of only four days, in 
contrast to almost two weeks when all 
training and checks were lumped to- 
gether twice a year, makes for a more 
uniform schedule which is advanta- 
geous to both company and pilots and 
is a safety factor in that it avoids dis- 
ruption of normal routine. 

The best thought-out outline is use- 
less, however, unless the details are 
properly filled in, so next I would like 
to show you what the listed periods 
actually are, what they cover, and 
why we give them. 

The periodic Technique Check is 
really the heart of the program in that 
it is the legal requirement and in that 
the performance on it determines the 
amount of training a pilot gets. In 
establishing the items we give on this 
check, we have endeavored to get 
away from “just going through the 
motions.”” We make all maneuvers as 
realistic and as practical as possible 
by cutting engines just at V,, by land- 
ing out of ILS approaches to mini- 
mum or below minimum altitudes, by 
doing three-engine go-arounds from 
right down at the flare point with gear 
down and full flaps, and by providing 
realistic fire- -warning signals by 
means of a “black box.” 

In attempting to convey this real- 
ism, however, we try to balance the 
safety benefits to operations against 
the hazards of training. In other 
words, we feel that it is very poor 
policy to carry our realism to the 
point where we are seriously exposing 
ourselves to a preventable accident 
during training. Up to a few years 
ago, we cut the engines with the mix- 
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arrangement 


FIG. 4—Photo taken from 
eliminates 


ture control and either automatically 
or manually feathered the engine 
right down on the deck. That, how- 
ever, was just a little too realistic al- 
though, undoubtedly, excellent train- 
ing. After a few very close calls of 
confusion in the cockpit, poor tech- 
nique, feathering the wrong engine, 
etc., we reverted to pulling back the 
throttle, being very careful, however, 
not to pull back into reverse. To simu- 
late feathering, on the command, 
“Feather 3 One” (or two or three, 
etc.), the training engineer sets zero 
thrust which, for a DC-6B, we calcu- 
late is 1200 rpm and 15 inches mani- 
fold pressure at 125-130 knots. 

We believe that one of the most 
critical maneuvers a pilot can face is 
the sudden loss of an engine immedi- 
ately after V, on a barely adequate 
field. It is a maneuver which calls for 
some very quick and correct actions, 
and they must be both quick and cor- 
rect or a dangerous situation exists. 
So we emphasize this maneuver on 
both training and checks by cutting 
an outboard engine right at or im- 
mediately after V,. Since most of our 
DC-6 training is done at approxi- 
mately maximum landing weight on 
the 5,000-foot runways at MacArthur 
Field, the pilot gets a fairly realistic 
picture of the performance of his air- 
craft, especially on summer days. 

Incidentally, holding an aircraft on 
the ground while accelerating from 
V, to V. after losing an engine and 
while the end of the runway and the 
obstructions are approaching at some 
200 fpm, is probably the most difficult 
unexpected job a pilot will ever have 
to do, but it is extremely vital to 
the obtaining of the proper perform- 
ance from the airplane. As such, [| 

(Continued on page 27) 
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obstruction to instructor's vision 
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SIRE ADESSO 


ROUND TABLE on VFR flying in high-density areas was attended 
by (left to right) Bill Parenteau, Chief, LaGuardia Tower; 
Capt. Fred Shaw, American Airlines; Bob Smith, Chief Pilot, 
Kudner Agency; Jim Rogers, pilot, Swiflite Aircraft; Max 
Karant, AOPA; Neil Fulton, pilot, Olin-Mathiesen Chemical; 
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Capt. Ed Pangburn, American Airlines, who served as moderator; 
Randy Carpenter, Air Transport Section, Flight Safety Founda- 
tion; Capt. Bob Tuxbury, United Air Lines; Capt. Owen C. Ross, 
Capital Airlines: and C. J. Stock, Chief, Airways Operations Divi- 
sion, CAA, at New York International (Idlewild) Airport 


OPERATIONS _. 


Wings Club, New York 


Hazards of VFR Flying 
in High-Density Areas 


Sheldon E. Pangburn (Captain, American Airlines) : 

“Gentlemen, we are here to discuss that ever-controver- 
sial subject of VFR flying in high-density areas, and the 
hazards attendant thereto. It would be easy to make ac- 
cusations, relate various incidents and attempt to act as 
a hearing board for guilty parties, but that wouldn’t get 
us anywhere. Instead, I hope that we, the people who fly 
these airplanes and are directly associated with the prob- 
lem, both from the air and on the ground, can take 
advantage of this forum that SKYWAYS has made avail- 
able to us, and reach some agreement on this particular 
problem. 

“Tt is obvious to all of us that mid-air collisions are on 
the increase; that near-misses are on the increase. It’s 
probably safe to say that for every near-miss incident 
that is reported, there are 10 that are not. The subject is 
a complicated one with many ramifications, and there are 
a lot of interests to be served, but the public interest 
should be our main concern. 

“To start this discussion, let’s hear from the airline 
pulot’s side of the picture. Capt. Owen Ross?” 

Capt. Owen C. Ross (Capital Airlines): “There should 
be no VFR traflic in any control area or zone, let alone a 
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high-density area. I’m sure all of us have had a number 
of experiences involving the presence of other aircraft. We 
are naturally more alert for other aircraft on approaches 
or in high-density areas, but it is impossible for one or 
two pilots to stay alert with eyes glued ahead and to the 
sides throughout an eight-hour flight. With the present 
trafhe set-up and the number of planes operating, it is im- 
possible to limit the airways to IFR flight under all con- 
ditions. However, I think it is something that must come 
about within the next few years.” 
Capt. Pangburn: “Narrowing it down for a moment, in 
what respect would you consider the present regulations 
inadequate.” 
Capt. Ross: “The required visibility for VFR traffic is 
one of the evils. With the high closure rate of today’s air- 
planes, unless you see an airplane when it first comes 
within the VFR limit, it’s going to be closing so fast if 
he’s at your altitude that you have to take violent action to 
avoid him. I have had two such experiences within the last 
few months. 

“Another thing, visibility measured from a cockpit is 
a variable thing and subject to the judgment of the pilot. 
Under certain haze and light conditions, you may think 
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you have three miles, but when a plane suddenly looms 
up ay the mist, you realize you have only one-half to 
a mile. 


R. L. Tuxbury (Captain, United Air Lines): “I'd like 
to point up a couple of other instances that fit right into 
what Capt. Ross said about the 3-mile minimum being too 
low in this age of high-speed aircraft. Number one is at 
night with all the lights. The Grimes light has been a big 
improvement in helping us spot aircraft, but it doesn’t 
give the direction of flight. Also, depth perception is diffi- 
cult if you are looking at only one light. You may believe 
the other plane is a long way off . . . and then suddenly 
find yourself practically on top of it. 
Another problem involves the 5 o’clock take-off to the 
west and a climb into the sun. Visibility may be 15 miles 
on the ground, but it isn’t from where you sit in the cock- 
pit. It is impossible to pick up an aircraft ahead of you 
under those conditions. You are completely dependent 
upon the other fellow looking out for you. 
“Stull another problem has to do with rates of descent. 
I happen to be fying DC-7 equipment which cruises and 
descends faster than the DC-6. As you all know, there 
are a great many of those two types of aircraft, along with 
Constellations, in our high-density areas. You put a DC-7 
at an altitude below a DC-6 and then have the -6 start his 
descent before the -7 does, and you have the makings of a 
mid-air collision. It’s a situation over which a pilot has 
no control.” 
R. H. Carpenter (Chief, Air Transportation Division, 
Flight Safety Foundation): “In the opinion of Flight 
Safety Foundation, we must have positive control in all 
of the definable high-density areas. It is entirely possible 
to create a situation where two aircraft, each essentially 
legal but one of them uncontrolled, can collide. The rais- 
ing of visibility limits for VFR flight is a partial step in 
the direction of solution. However, while strict compliance 
of the visibility limits might be sufficient for the present. 
it won't be for the faster aircraft of the next four or five 
years. If there is any question as to whether or not 3 miles 
visibility is enough today, it certainly won’t be enough in 
four or five years. Current developments by industry do 
not appear to offer an answer any time in the near future. 
The Grimes light is just a short step in the direction of 
solution, and airborne devices do not appear to be feasible 
as anti-collision equipment. My feeling is that VFR visi- 
bility minimums should be raised. I also believe that all 
aircraft in high-density areas should be required to file 


“AIRCRAFT on a VFR clearance can come in with less than 1,000 
and 3 with an ATC clearance,” reported Bill Parenteau (left) 


aircraft entirely out of this airspace,” 


flight plans and, therefore, be controlled. And I believe 
that existing radar installations should be implemented 
into the existing communications network to assist in 
maintaining lateral separation of all traffic.” 

Capt. Pangburn: “Let's hear something from the men 
in our control towers. They are the ones who are faced 
with this problem of conflicting traffic—lFR and VFR.” 
C. J. Stock (Chief, Airways Operations Division, CAA) : 
“There is quite a contrast in the operational character- 
istics of today’s aircraft and those that were flying at the 
time the VFR minimums were first established. At that 
time the average cruising speed of aircraft in the com- 
mercial field was about 158 or 160 mph. Today, we are 
operating aircraft with cruising speeds in the vicinity 
of 500 mph. Even though such aircraft will not be ex- 
pected to operate at such rates of speed in traffic patterns 
in immediate proximity to terminal airports, the speed 
of operation in those patterns has been increased pro- 
portionately. Therefore, my thoughts in this matter are 
these: 1) Considerable improvement is needed in weather 
measurement and we must be able to determine what the 
weather condition really is. 2) There must be a con- 
tinuation of efforts in the direction of Grimes lighting, to 
the end that all aircraft may be better identified during 
dusk and night operations. 3) A poor man’s anti-collision 
radar must be made available; and 4) There must be im- 
provement in cockpit visibility. It may seem fantastic, 
but I suggest we consider the bubble-type cockpit as used 
in our modern jet bombers. 

“An increase in VFR minimums definitely is required, 
both in terms of visibility and cloud clearance. A 2,000- 
foot horizontal cloud clearance is ridiculous in the light 
of the speed of modern aircraft. Recently, there was an 
increase from 500 to 1,000-foot clearance above clouds, 
but no similar increase in cloud clearance beneath the 
overcast has been indicated.” 

William A. Parenteau (Chief Controller, LaGuardia 
Tower, CAA): “Gentlemen, I came equipped with statis- 
tics from LaGuardia which show what we are up against, 
traffic-wise. During January, the average daily operation 
of 663 was equivalent to the average daily operation last 
summer. That’s a lot of traffic when one realizes that it is 
largely concentrated in the period between 7 o’clock in the 
morning and 9 or 10 o’clock at night. We haven't yet 
reached the point where the controllers want to throw in 
the towel, but there are peak periods during the day and 
in the evening when it approaches what we would call 


eg 


“AOPA objects to the idea that the only solution is to keep private 


said Max Karant (right) 
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BUSINESS pilots Bob Smith (left) of Kudner Agency, and Jim Rogers of Swiflite called for 
raised VFR minimums and more honest position reporting by all pilots, business and airline 


“AT NIGHT there should be 
more regulation,’ declared Neil Fulton 


even 


break-out to dodge the VFR aircraft that may be flying at 
an altitude 500 ft beneath the clouds. 

“Increasing cloud-base minimums to 1,000 feet also 
would effectively jack up VFR minimums an additional 
500 ft. For example, we know that 1,000 and 3 is not 
VFR in the N.Y. metropolitan area because a pilot cannot 
be 1,000 ft above the highest obstruction on his route 
of flight to the airport as well as 500 ft beneath the cloud 
level and accomplish this with a 1,000-ft ceiling measured 
at sea level. For a VFR approach from Flatbush to La- 
Guardia, a 2,000-ft. ceiling would be demanded. Thus, if 
good wherever aircraft fly in close proximity to each there were an additional requirement that all VFR air- 
other. Having them all fly at about the same speed gives craft be 1,000 ft beneath the clouds, this would at least 
the pilot more time to spot a closure and take necessary , »* jack up VFR another 500 ft.” 
corrective action. Capt. Pangburn: “The consensus of opinion thus far is 

“T should also like to go on record favoring an increase for a raising of VFR minimums. But before I ask Max 
in cloud minimums for two reasons. The present rate Karant to reply to that opinion, I'd like to ask Bill Paren- 
of climb was one of the main reasons the 1,000-on-top was teau a question. 
advocated and approved by the whole industry. Now “A short time ago I experienced a near-miss with an 
since the rate of descent is in excess of the rate of climb, itinerant aircraft in the LaGuardia area. The ceiling was 
the pilot making his descent has less time following his about 700 ft and visibility was 11% miles. The aircraft 


‘saturation traflic.’ If one flies into LaGuardia or any high- 
density area airport during nighttime peak periods, the 
average pilot turns on every light he has—cabin lights, 
wing de-icer lights, etc., so that his aircraft is lighted up 
like a Christmas tree and will be seen. Most airline pilots 
do this. 

“Perhaps some of you gentlemen remember an earlier 
SKYWAYS’ Round Table at which velocity control in 
terminal areas was mentioned. It was suggested that on 
approach to any given airport all aircraft maintain a given 
airspeed within certain tolerances. That idea still holds 
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ROUND TABLE PARTICIPANTS 
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JIM ROGERS has been an executive pilot 
for Cities Service (Swiflite Aircra/t) since 
1950. He has been an active pilot since 
1952 and holds a current ATR. 


C.J. (BUD) STOCK has been in aviation 
for 26 years, 22 of which have been spent 
in air traffic control. He was member of 


the original air traffic control group, 1935. 


FREDERIC J. SHAW has been a pilot 
since 1939. He joined American Airlines in 
‘43 and is now a captain and Assistant 
Director, Flying Operations, for American. 


SHELDON E. (ED) PANGBURN (left), 
moderator of the meeting, has been Ameri- 
can Airlines captain since 1942. Before 
joining AAL, he was a flight instructor. 


NEIL FULTON, former director of NBAA, 
learned to fly in 1940 and has since logged 
8500 hours. He spent 4% years as USAF 
pilot; is now pilot for Olin-Mathieson. 


R. K. (BOB) SMITH has been a pilot for 
the Kudner Advertising Agency since 1950. 
Prior to that, he was a pilot for Capital 
Airlines, 1942 to °46, 1948 to 1950. 


OWEN C. ROSS began his flying career in 
1924, his airline career in 1935 with TW A. 
He joined Capital (then PCA) in 1938, 
and flew Korean Air Lift in 1950. 


R. L. TUXBURY learned to fly as a Navy 
pilot in 1935. He joined United in 1939 
and has taken an active part in ALPA. 
He is member of ALPA radar committee. 


RANDALL H. CARPENTER, Manager of 
the Air Transport Division of Flight Safety 
Foundation, is graduate of Kelly Field, 
Texas, and a former captain with American. 


MAX KARANT, Assistant General Man- 
ager of Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation, has been private flying’s spokes- 
man for many years; is licensed pilot. 


BILL PARENTEAU, Chief, LaGuardia 
Tower, was appointed airport controller in 
1942; was assigned to LaGuardia in ’45 to 
work approach control; named Chief, ’48. 
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NEED for anti-collision radar as well as raised visibilities was 
agreed to by Capt. Ross (left) and C. J. Stock of the CAA 


too close to me for comfort was a Cub which I later learned 
was coming down VFR from Bridgeport, Conn. It’s my 
junderstanding, Bill, that an itinerant pilot may come into 
pLaCuardia under those conditions, providing he comes in 
under a so-called ‘controlled clearance’, and he can con- 
tinue to come in VFR. My question is, what constitutes a 
‘ controlled clearance’ under those conditions?” 

}Bill Parenteau: “I can’t speak for your near-collision 
with this aircraft that allegedly was VFR, because it 
sobviously was not!” 

i Capt. Pangburn: “He was as far as civil air regulations 
jare concerned. But I don’t know how he got as far as he 
jdid. The near-miss actually occurred between the range 
| station and the airport. I let down from the range and 
peame up in back of him and almost on top of him. Am I 
tright when I state that traffic like that can come in VFR 
}but under some sort of control clearance from the 
{ Tower?” 

Bill Parenteau: “Any VFR aircraft can land at an air- 
{port with less than 1,000 and 3 provided it receives an 


) teed, particularly with an aircraft and a pilot not equip- 
‘ped to make an instrument approach? Are you depending 
paely upon the word of a pilot as to exactly where 
» 


-assumption that not only will ATC stick to its manuals 
of operation but that the pilot will conform to Civil Air 
Regulations. Occasionally, however, a pilot may say he 
is at a given point VFR at a time when surrounding 
weather reports make this unlikely. Under such circum- 
‘stances, the wise controller will presume that the pilot is 
mistaken in his judgment of ceiling and/or visibility and 
will provide proper separation rather than just clear the 
aircraft to the field VFR, which could prove non-habit 
forming.” 
Capt. Pangburn: “/f you had a 300-ft ceiling reported 
at LaGuardia, and visibility was 2 mile, and an itinerant 
aircraft taxied out and requested a VFR clearance, 
would you give it to him, assuming you had no inbound 
traffic?” 
Bill Parenteau: “Yes. If we had 300 and 1%, we would 
point out what the ceiling and visibility were and clear 
him for take-off based solely on known traffic. We would 
not attempt to prevent the pilot from taking off, since 
we merely clear only insofar as known traffic is concerned. 
The pilot in that aircraft might take off, but the status of 
his ticket beyond that point would be questionable. He 
would probably be held in violation of one regulation 
‘careless or reckless operation.’ ” 


“POSITIVE CONTROL is needed in high-density areas,” declared 
Randy Carpenter, seated next to Capt. Bob Tuxbury (right) 


Max Karant: (Asst. General Manager, AOPA) : “Every- 
thing said thus far is the considered opinion of profes- 
sional pilots. All things being equal, perhaps it would be 
ideal to have positive control over everything, to have the 
airspace pretty much to yourselves, and to operate by a 
set of rules and such high minimums that only you could 
comply with them. Unfortunately, however, you profes- 
sional pilots are faced with people like us—the private 
pilots. We look at airspare just as we do the ground and 
the water. The airspace is a national asset, a public asset 
just like the highways and the waterways. Down through 
history there always has been this effort to have things 
so good, so accurate, so precise and professional that if 
we ever reached the end of that endeavor, you’d have to 
turn facilities over to just the experts. AOPA feels there 
is a happy medium that will involve a minimum of regu- 
lations. That minimum must apply to the man who can 
afford to buy and operate his own airplane and who wants 
to. He has that right in this country. 

““AOPA is seriously concerned with matters of safety. 
A look at the records will show you that our members 
suffer more than all the rest of you put together. We are 
the ones who frequently are knocked down. We want to 
stop that sort of thing. 

“Something was said earlier about airplanes letting 
down at very high speeds and there was some reference 
to speed control. All of these things are obvious. You go 
back through history and what do you find? High-speed 
trains have to slow down when they pass through com- 
munities; so do automobiles. The rules apply to every- 
one. The minimums are set so that everybody can comnly 
with them; they are not set to meet standards required 
of bus drivers, for example. 

“Provision must be made so that our least-experienced 
people, the weakest link in the chain, can be accom- 
modated, because my airplane and I have just as much 
right to come to New York City on business or for 
pleasure as you professional pilots have to operate your 
commercial carriers. 

“As to positive control, frankly, I don’t see how you 
are ever going to get positive control over everything in 
the air during VFR conditions. The CAA will be the 
first to tell you that, because they don’t know how they 
can do it. They can’t even communicate with everybody 
all the time, much less control them. This constant ham- 
mering on positive control is wasted effort because the 
only thing that can result is the end of civil aviation as 
we know it today. You'll end up with nothing but profes- 
sional pilots flying through the entire airspace. We have 
over 93,000 airplanes in the U.S. and the airlines have 
some 1500 of those. What about all those other airplanes 
that have just as much (Continued on page 32) 
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News Notes for Pilots, Plane Owners Operating Aircraft in the Interest of Business 


Integral Flight System test equipment for the calibration and/or repair of IFS units 


Integrated Flight System Test 
Equipment Now Available at LGA 


New York, N.Y. One of the most in-demand 
equipments being installed in both business 
and airline aircraft is the Collins Inte- 
grated Flight System. Pilots flying the 
IFS, therefore, will welcome the news 
that there is now available at LaGuardia 
Field, personnel schooled on the complete 
Integrated Flight System at Collins Radio 
Company’s plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
plus a complete laboratory-engineered test 
console for testing the IFS equipment. This 
test gear also is essential in calibration 
and/or repair of the IFS. 

Aircraft Radio Maintenance at LGA is 
the first CAA Repair Station of its type 
to purchase the Collins-engineered IFS test 
equipment, and also the first to send its 
personnel to Collins for extensive training 
in the use of that test gear. Thus, operators 
of business and airline aircraft are as- 
sured a complete and necessary facility at 
LaGuardia. Aircraft Radio Maintenance 
also maintains complete facilities for the 
test and repair of all types of airborne 
radio and navigational equipment. Aircraft 
Radio Maintenance is located at the Ma- 
rine Air Terminal at the west end of the 
field, 


New Gyro-Stabilizer Developed 
for Business Aircraft by Globe 


Dayton, Ohio. An automatic rudder control, 
under development by Globe Industries, 
Inc., for several years, is now in produc- 
tion. Called the Gyro-Stabilizer, it functions 
in a manner of an autopilot to keep an 
airplane in essentially straight flight or in 
a controlled stable turn. Designed primarily 
for business aircraft, the Gyro-Stabilizer 
has been approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for the Cessna 170 series 
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aircraft and approval tests presently are 
underway for the Cessna 180 and Piper 
Tri-Pacer aircraft. Other approvals are 
planned for the near future. 

List price of the Gyro-Stabilizer, installa- 
tion parts and templates is reported by 
Globe Industries to be $595, and the equip- 
ment can be installed with ordinary shop 
tools by any certificated aircraft mechanic 
in 8 to 10 hours. 
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BELL 47G is being operated by Bell Exploration and Development Corporation 


Cleveland Aero Products Sets 
Up New Landing Gear Service 


Cleveland, Ohio. A new special service de- 
partment for the repair and rebuilding of 
landing gear has been set up by Cleveland 
Aero Products, Inc. The company is a) 
CAA-approved repair station and now | 
offers complete service including disman- 
tling, inspection, testing and rebuilding 
in accordance with manufacturing stand- 
ards. A special service exchange plan also | 
is provided for most popular types of land- | 
ing gear. This plan offers a completely 
rebuilt landing gear to the customer who, 
in turn, sends his dismantled gear back to 
the company. Cleveland Aero’s new service | 
has been designed to reduce the time a 
plane is out of service for landing gear 
work. Bailey Wright has been named to | 
head up the new department. 


Bell Establishes Subsidiary to 
Prove Copter Use in Survey Work 


Fort Worth, Texas. A subsidiary to pioneer 
and prove the use of its utility helicopter | 
as a multi-purpose vehicle for uranium | 
exploration and survey work has _ been 
established by Bell Aircraft Corporation’s | 
helicopter division. Called the Bell Ex 
ploration and Development Corporation, 
the new subsidiary operates a_ standard 
Model 47G copter which currently is tour 
ing the mineral-rich regions of the south- 
west. The 47G is equipped with a variety 


to 
pioneer use of copter in survey work. Scintillometer recording device is in the cockpit 
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jof prospecting and mining devices, among 
éthem a sensitive scintillation counter and 


dbubble-nose cabin where it can be oper- 
tated easily. The scintillometer counts and 
precords the number of gamma rays radiat- 
fing from the earth’s surface. The copter 
jalso carries a portable diamond core drill 
which is capable of sinking a hole 300 feet 
deep. It is used for obtaining core samples. 
_ Harvey Gaylord, vice president in charge 
jof Bell’s helicopter division, is president 
j of the new subsidiary; Arthur L. Fornoff is 
dgeneral manager. Offices are also main- 
}tained at Glendale, California. 


Business Plane Owners Order 
YDME Despite TACAN Controversy 


tNew York, N.Y. Despite the TACAN vs. 
/ DME controversy and the presently clouded 
ifuture of Distance Measuring Equipment, 
jthe owners and operators of business air- 
écraft are going ahead with installation of 
{DME in their aircraft. Holley Carburetor 
«Company of Van Dyke, Michigan has had 
pa NARCO DME installed in its DC-3 by 
p Associated Radio Co., of Dallas, and the 
¢ Wyandotte Chemical Company, Wyandotte, 
{ Michigan also had gone ahead with a 
. DME for its Lodestar. Merritt Chapman 
) and Scott Corp., of New York, had Atlan- 
§ tic Aviation at Teterboro, N.J. install DME 
in their Beech E18S, and the Sinclair 
+ Refining Co., Tulsa had DME put in their 
( Lodestar by Aeronautical Radio, Tulsa. 
‘This is the tenth Sinclair aircraft to get 
| DME. Standard Oil of California had a 
/NARCO DME installed in their Convair 
) 240 by Bayaire Avionics, Inc., and Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company had 
Mathews Electronics at San Antonio in- 
stall a DME in the Beech D18S based at 
Pasadena. Mathews also installed a DME 
in the Hughes Tool Company DC-3. 

At the moment, builders of DME have 
suspended deliveries of equipment, but 
the feeling throughout the industry seems 
to be that, despite the controversey, Con- 
gress will approve CAA’s budget request 
to continue DME. 
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U.S. Border Patrol Gets New 


‘Cessna 180 for Law Enforcement 

| Wichita, Kan. The U.S. Border Patrol re- 
_ cently took delivery of a Cessna 180 with 
an audio amplifier and speaker built into 
| its baggage compartment. Now, by a flip 
of the switch, the pilot can be heard dis- 
tinctly from as high as 3,000 feet. 

Officials for the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Services have reported that the 
effect of the human voice is a powerful 
ally for law enforcement. The pilot can 
immediately alert his agents, who are 
below on horses or in jeeps, by using loud- 
speaker and talking directly to anyone 
else on the ground concerning any illegal 
traffic he spots from the air. Before this 
amplifier and speaker equipment was 
mounted in the baggage compartment, it 
was installed on the outside which altered 
the configuration of the airplane and caused 
unnecessary drag when in flight. The new 
installation eliminates that and reports have 
indicated no appreciable amount of volume 
has been lost due to the inside mounting. 
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....in the business hangar 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin’s Lodestar is in the Reading Aviation 
Service hangar at Reading, Pa., for 100 hour inspection and minor radio re- 
pairs. Kurt Hellbroun and George Brown brought the plane to Reading. 


First Colonial Investment Corporation’s Twin Beech has been at Dallas Av- 
ionics for installation of new radio equipment, including dual VOR, dual VHF, 
ADF, ILS and a new custom radio and instrument panel. Dallas is home base 
for the investment company’s Beech. 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb., has equipped its C-50 Beech with 
a Flite-Tronics MB-3 marker beacon receiver. Minnesota Airmotive made the 
installation. Northern Natural Gas is a member of NBAA, and J. T. Innis, Vice 
president-operations, is the company’s NBAA representative. 


Fruehauf Trailer’s Mallard is back in operation following installation of a 
Bendix ADF, and ARC R-11A range receiver and a new remote contro] panel. 
Work was done by Airmar Radio Service at MacArthur Airport, N.Y. Bob 
Kusse is Fruehauf’s chief pilot and NBAA representative. 


Art Stewart brought Columbia Gas System’s Lodestar to Remmert-Werner 
for installation of a Bendix RDR Airborne radar system. 


The Aero Commander 560 owned by W. B. Osborn, Jr., San Antonio, has 
been equipped with a Flite-Tronics CA-1 audio amplifier. Installation was 
made by Airnews, Inc., of San Antonio. 


National Automotive Fibres’ DC-3 is in the hangar at Grand Central Air- 
craft for a heater installation, control surfaces recovering and miscellaneous re- 
pairs. Traffic manager Allen H. Rhodes is NAF’s NBAA representative. 


Ed Manning, chief pilot of Inland Container Corporation, has had his new 
Super 18 Twin Beech in the hanger at Roscoe Turner Aeronautical, Indian- 
apolis, for installation of a new type custom radio control panel and new 
electronic equipment. A Lear L-2 autopilot with approach coupler and al- 
titude controller has been installed, as well as two Bendix ARN-7 receivers, 
Wilcox 440 transceiver, an ARC T11B transceiver, two ARC 15D Omnis, two 
R89B glideslope receivers and a Flite-Tronics receiver. 


Dick Notebaert and Jim Godette flew the National Gypsum Company’s 
Lodestar to L. B. Smith Aircraft at Miami, to check on the progress of their 
company’s DC-3, presently in conyersion at LBS. 


Red Devil Tool’s newly acquired Twin Beech is in operation after the 
installation of an L-2 autopilot and approach coupler, and a Wilcox CAT. 
Reading Aviation Service made the installation. Howard Dubanowich is Red 
Devil Tool’s chief pilot; John L. Lee is the NBAA representative. 


Continental Oil Company’s business DC-3 boasts a new radio installation 
done by Dallas Avionics. It includes dual VOR, ADF, VHF, ILS, gyrosyn com- 
pass and custom overhead and glare shield panels. Continental is a member 
of the National Business Aircraft Association. 


The Mallard belonging to Fuller Brush Company is back flying the skyways 
after installation of an ARC Type 15D Omni with new ARC combination 
course selector and deviation indicator, and an ARC R-11A range receiver. 
Gene Parritt is Fuller’s chief pilot, and Joe Burns is Fuller’s NBAA repre- 
sentative. Work on the Mallard was done by Airmar Radio Service. 


The Ford Motor Car Company of Canada has a new Remmert-Werner 
Super-92 DC-3. Equipment includes Bendix VHF communications, dual 
Bendix Omni. ADF, RMI and Bendix marker, dual ILS, Sperry C-2 gyrosyn 
compass and H-5 horizon. Pilots are Jack Clark and David Griffin. 


Grand Central Aircraft is readying a Douglas B-26 for delivery to the On- 
Mark Engineering Co. The airplane is scheduled to go to W. R. Baillard, 


Ventura, Calif. 


Col. Marcilio Gibson, owner and general manager of Loide Aereo Nacional 
of Rio de Janeiro, has been a guest at Aerodex in Miami. Col. Gibson and 
his airline’s chief of materiel, Sr. M. G. Borges inspected the Aerodex facilities. 


Captains George Chatham and Dusty Miller, and Assistant Superintendent 
of Maintenance Al Morrison of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., have been 
at L. B. Smith Aircraft checking on the conversion work being done on their 
company’s DC-3. The men flew down to Miami in Union’s Convair. 


FIREYE explosion suppressor for fuel systems responds at about 1/10,000ths of a second. 
When triggered, the extinguishing agent is spread at a rate of about 300 feet per second 


Fuel Fires Fought 
By Electronic Unit 


Fire and explosions in both ground and 
airplane fuel tanks may be less a flight 
operations nightmare henceforth, thanks to 
a new electronic device that has been per- 
fected by the Fireye Division of the Elec- 
tronics Corp. of America. 

Developed primarily as an _ explosion 
suppressor for military aircraft fuel sys- 
tems, the new device already is being con- 
sidered for application to ground storage 
tanks, pumping stations, and other opera- 
tions areas. 

The basic component of the device is a 
tiny, lightweight imfra-red-sensitive photo- 
conductive cell developed by the Elec- 
tronics Corp. With this cell is a small 
plastic container holding fire extinguishing 
fluid. This container also holds a small 
detonating charge, similar to the familiar 
dynamite cap. 

Together, these components have a 
weight of about three-quarters of a pound 
and are small enough to be held easily in 
the palm of a man’s hand. 

Military installations, so far, call for 
placing one of the units (cell, extinguish- 
ing fluid, cap) in each fuel tank. Extra 
containers of the extinguishing fluid are 
added depending upon the capacity of the 
fuel tank. Two cubic centimeters of the 
fire extinguishing fluid can protect a gallon 
of space in the fuel tank. 

The system works like this: Infra-red 
radiation is emitted in large quantities by 
any fire or explosion. The photoconductive 
cell picks up these radiations. When it 
does, the detonator is triggered imme- 
diately. Its blast, in turn, spreads the fire 
extinguishing agent throughout the fuel 
tank—at a rate of about 300 feet per sec- 
ond! 

In a combat situation, the detector is so 
sensitive and the triggering system so 
nearly instantaneous that an incendiary 
bullet traveling 3,000 feet per second would 
get only half way through a wing before 
the extinguishing fluid were hurtled out 
into the fuel to stop explosion and fire. 

After the extinguishing fluid has done 
its work, of course, it must not interfere 
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with engine consumption of the fuel. Fireye 
Division technicians claim that it does not. 
Its effect on the fuel, they say, is negligible. 
The capsules holding the fluid also are 
especially designed so as to not hamper 
fuel use—the pieces into which they are 
shattered are said to be too large to clog 
fuel lines. 

An idea of the time element involved in 
this new system is gained by data on the 
project which led to the present unit. Prior 
to its development, Republic Aviation had 
been testing a pressure-sensitive device that 
could operate within 5/1,000ths of a sec- 
ond. Working with Fireye Division en- 
gineers, Republic soon was convinced and 
could prove that this was far too slow for 
such explosions as those caused by incendi- 
ary bullets. The present speed-of-light 
principle behind the Fireye device was the 
subsequent answer. 

With new jet type fuels, the JP’s and 
kerosene, fire and explosion hazards may 
be even more acute. For one thing the 
vapor mixture in jet tanks is explosive 
under almost all operating conditions. 

Aircraft fuel systems subjected to ex- 
plosive action ean build up pressures of 
125 pounds per square inch, enough to 
tear off a wing. 

When the explosive action comes from a 
low energy source, like a hot wire, this 
tearing pressure may be reached within 
100/1,000ths of a second. High energy igni- 
tion, like a bullet, however, can trigger the 
explosive pressure within 2/1,000ths of a 
second. The Fireye unit responds at about 
1/10,000th of a second! 

Along with this new superspeed explo- 
sion stopper, and using a modification of its 
parts, Fireye Division also has developed a 
unique fire warning device. Although it is 
also sensitive to infra-red—rather than to 
smoke or heat as are most other fire detec- 
tors—the Fireye device is tuned to frequen- 
cies of radiation always associated with 
fire but not to those frequencies that might 
represent the radiation of, say, an incan- 
descent lamp or the sun. It is, its makers 
claim, thus selective and not given to false 
alarms, although it is geared to never miss 
a real flame. 

Inside a fuel tank, of course, such dis- 


crimination is not needed, as there is no 
ambient infra-red radiation other than that 
which takes place during fire or explosion. 
The selective unit, like the speed-of-light 
unit for inside-tank use, can use the same 
sort of detonating extinguisher set-up. It is 
most suitable for areas external to fuel 
tanks themselves. 

The extent to which the units already are 
being used is demonstrated by the instal- 
lation in one fighter bomber as described 
by the company. It will have nine of the se- 
lective fire entinguishing units and 13 of 
the explosion extinguishing systems. Con- 
trol units, also made by Fireye Division, 
will monitor all areas and each system 
also will be independent and self ap- 
praised. Electronics Corp. is at 720 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Turboprop Fuels 
Open New Air Era 


For every commercial airport operation 
in the land, a new era is passing from the 
“future” into the “now” stage. It is the 
twilight of the piston era and the begin- 
ning of the turbine-power era. For fueling 
and lubing, the era has its own special 
meanings. 

Lubes, of course, must meet the hot, 
tearing demands of turbine rpm’s and tem- 
peratures. Turbine manufacturers already 
are putting the strictest limitations on the 
oils that may be used in their products. 

Fuel is in an even broader time of transi- 
tion. Here it is not merely quality that is 
changing. Flight operations must tackle 
whole new breeds of fuel. 

Here is how the new fuel story is develop- 
ing. 

Socony Starts 

First fueling of turboprop airliners to go 
into commercial service in this country, is 
being handled by Socony-Vacuum at New 
York’s International (Idlewild) Airport. 
The customer is the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines’ Viscount run between New York and 
Montreal. 

The fuel for TCA’s new turboprop fleet is 
JP-4, a wide-cut gasoline which, along with 
aviation kerosene, forms the base of turbo- 
fueling operations so far. 

Trans-Canada is said to have chosen 
JP-4, rather than kerosene, because its 
engineers feel the gasoline-type to be 
cleaner and to permit easier restarting of 
turbines in case of a combustion blow-out 
in flight. 

Actually, however, Rolls-Royce, maker of 
the Dart engine that powers the Viscount, 
has given a strong endorsement to the use 
of kerosene. And, Capital Airlines, which 
also is putting a Viscount fleet into the air, 
has chosen kerosene as its fuel. Its supply 
will be from the Shell Oil Co. 

For TCA, however, Socony’s Flying Red 
Horse pumps will supply more than 2,500,- 
000 gallons of JP-4 this year and more than 
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3,000,000 a year in the two succeeding 
years, according to Wilbur S. Mount, man- 
ager of Socony-Vacuum’s Aviation Dept. 

In the Viscount fueling operation, the 
loading port is located in an engine nacelle. 
It is an upward fueling situation, rather 
than the familiar pour-down of other 
planes. Hose connections are at an upward 
angle in the bottom hemisphere of the 
nacelle. It is a pressurized system. Socony’s 
set-up uses a 50 pounds per square inch 
pressure and feeds up to 75 gallons per 
minute. The Viscounts can handle 2.000 
Imperial gallons. That measurement sys- 
tem, being standard for TCA, of course, has 
meant that Socony, at its New York in- 
stallation and at its planned alternate Vis- 
count fueling base at Buffalo, N.Y. has had 
to shift its meter readings from the Ameri- 
can to the Canadian measurement. 
Significance And Forecast 

In broader terms, the turbine fueling era 
seems to be opening up like this: 

In the first place, fuel engineers are far 
from totally satisfied with the several tur- 
bine and jet fuels now available. 

One immediate problem in these fuels so 
far is that they tend to retain water in 
suspension appreciably longer than high 
octane avgas. This problem is most acute 
with kerosene, and could demand installa- 
tion of separate settling tanks to avoid 
loading with overly moist fuels. 

As research continues on other fuels, to 
minimize that and other problems, the 
International Air Transport Association is 
working on turbine fuel specs that would 
meet these demands: 1. Available in needed 
quantities wherever wanted; 2. Hazardous 
to no greater degree than gasoline; 3. 
Maximum heat output per unit; 4. High 
engine-preservation qualities; 5. Low cost. 

One thing is sure in all the turbine and 
jet fuel discussions, however. The oil in- 
dustry will be able to handle all foreseeable 
fuel demands without any appreciable 
strain on its facilities. Estimates as to 
future jet fuel demands run up to some 
100,000 barrels per day by 1965. This would 
be only about @ third of one percent of 
this country’s over-all demand for petro- 
leum products. 

How will this affect the supply of regular 
high octane avgas? The demand will de- 
crease, many oilmen say, but not seriously 
—despite the steady transition to turbo- 
props for top routes. Small piston planes, 
too, will remain as a solid demand field 
for normal fuels. Aircoach competition may 
continue to center around piston craft. 

On the ground, of course, there will be 
other changes to meet the new demands of 
the new turbines. Socony’s pressurized, 
nozzle-up system is an example already. 
Shell, for its forthcoming kerosene fueling 
of Capital’s Viscounts is planning perhaps 
even more extensive installation of new 
ground facilities. Settling tanks may be a 
big item. 

For fuel manufacturers, there is 
strong advantage in this transition period. 
Unlike avgas, both JP-4 and kerosene fuels 
can be turned out by practically any refin- 
ing facility capable of producing straight 
motor gasoline and heating oil. That fact, 
however, is far from meaning that refining 
of the jet-type fuels is a mere “snap.” In 
the negotiating for the Capital contracts, 
for instance, there were hurdles aplenty for 
the bidders, beyond the price. 
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TURBOPROP fue! is pumped into Trans-Canada’s Viscount tanks by Socony-Vacuum at 
New York Intl Airport. Canadian airline Viscounts use JP-4; Capital will use kerosene 


A freeze point of 40° for the kerosene 
forced some brands out of the race. A vis- 
cosity spec of 6 centistokes maximum at 
zero F, got others. The ASTM distillation 
demands also proved too much for some. 
They came out to 20% minimum evapora- 
tion at 392° F., a maximum final boiling 
point at 572° F., a 2% maximum residue, 
and maximum distillation loss of 1.5%. 

Eight companies were reported in on the 
bidding for the Capital business, with five 
of them in the final stretch with the ul- 
timately successful Shell Oil Co. 

From a fuel operation point of view, it 
has been indicated that Capital figures that 
although the Viscount gobbles about 400 
gallons per hour, roughly the same as a 
Constellation, its actual operating costs 
will be below that of even a DC-4 with only 
250 gallons per hour consumption. The 
difference in fuel cost is, of course, part of 
that picture. Aviation kerosene brings 
about 12 cents per gallon (although the 
Shell-Capital contract price has not been 
mentioned). Hundred octane avgas is about 
17 cents per gallon, delivered into customer 


storage. 


Fuel System Tests 
Are New Douglas Goal 


Fuel systems, the heart of an aircraft, 
have been taken out of the “in flight” test- 
ing category by a new $750,000 installation 
at the Douglas Aircraft plant in Long 
Beach, Cal. Object of the new testing cen- 
ter will be to thoroughly test fuel systems 
at a ground-level station before utilizing 
the systems in flight. Accidental malfunc- 
tions, thus, can be observed and solved 
safely without the risks, expense and limita- 
tions of actual flight conditions. 

An idea of the new efficiency which the 
fuel testing center introduces has been 
given by Douglas in the case of the fueling 
system for the RB-66. During a single work- 
ing day, the company says, the performance 
of a fuel or any part of the RB-66 fueling 
system may be conducted under conditions 
ranging from +130° to —85° F., and from 
sea level up to altitudes of more than 80,000 
feet. Duplication of that schedule during 
one day aloft would not be possible. 


Also, the new fuel-systems testing center 
can “build-in” safety margins that flight 
testing could not tolerate. An example 
would be heavier wall tanks, more exten- 
sive fire equipment, etc. 

Too, the new ground-level testing facility 
will duplicate conditions which ordinarily 
would require test movement over thou- 
sands of miles, from arctic to tropical con- 
ditions. 

Fuel for the tests at the new center will 
be stored and then heated or cooled in the 
test area, but at a safe distance. 

The test unit itself is in the form of a 
large jig that is pivoted on a fulcrum. In- 
stalled in the unit, the fuel system can be 
placed in all flight attitudes, nose-up, nose- 
down, and in bank positions. Fuels to be 
tested then can be introduced into the sys- 
tem under controlled temperature and 
pressure variations and the functioning 
studied more closely and exactly than in 
actual flight. 

Too, the new facility can simulate botk 
aerial and ground fueling operations. Its 
capacity is described as equal to that of 
1400 ordinary automobile service stations. 
Air can be pumped into or exhausted from 
the test chamber at the rate of 130,000 
cubic feet per hour. 

Scheduled for a tryout in the test facility 
is the fuel system of the new C-133 trans- 
port now being built by Douglas for the 
USAF. MaclIsaac and Menke Co., general 
contractors, of Los Angeles, handled the 
project for Douglas, while Moffatt and 
Nichol, Inc., turned in the design engineer- 
ing. 


Shell Oil Secretary Named 
Vice President of the Shell 
Oil Development Company 


Jack A. Horner, secretary of the Shell 
Oil Company, recently was appointed vice 
president of the Shell Oil Development 
Company, in charge of its licensing di- 
vision. Mr. Horner also will continue as 
secretary of the parent company. 

Mr. Horner joined Shell Oil in 1943, be- 
came assistant secretary, and was then 
named secretary in April, 1953. 
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It's easy! It’s fun! It’s actually two contests in one. You can enter one or both parts... 
win both first prizes for a grand total of $80,000. And you can start right away because 
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the entry blank to Part 1 is on the opposite page! 


There’s never been such a contest before! 
Just think what you could do with one of the 
big cash awards! Why you could pay off the 
mortgage, send the children to college, and still 
have plenty of money left over for travel to all 
those enchanting lands you’ve always dreamed 
of seeing some day. What’s more, you may even 
win the big $50,000 cash prize in 1985 by enter- 
ing Part 2 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest! 


So get busy this minute. Think of all the 
wonderful things you like about traveling by 
airplane, and why TWA is the way to fly. Read 
the tips on how to win both parts of this excit- 
ing contest printed on this page. Then fill in 
the official entry blank for Part 1 in this adver- 
tisement and mail it promptly. In a few days, 
you'll receive your official entry blank for Part 
2,and another chance to win even more money! 
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30 CHANCES TO 
WIN RIGHT NOW! 


IStIPRIZER eae . . $30,000 
2ndePRIZ Eee) een O00 
3rd & 4th PRIZES . . . . 2,000 
5th through 70th PRIZES . . 1,000 
11th through 30th PRIZES. . 250 


$50,000 


Here’s all you do. Just complete the 
following statement in 30 additional 
words or less: ‘‘Flying is the way to 
travel, and TWA is the way to fly 
becanse 2a eae eee 

Winners will be announced on or be- 
fore September 30, 1955! 


$50,000 IN CASH! 


To be awarded 30 years 
from now in 1985! 


Here’s how to enter Part 2 of 
TWA’s Cosmic Contest. When 
you send us your entry for Part 
1, we will send you a special 
entry for Part 2. On this form 
write in 200 words or less what 
you think commercial air travel 
will be like thirty years from 
now! Your entry will be micro- 
filmed and sealed in a special 
vault at TWA’s new mainte- 
nance base in Kansas City, Mo. 
Then, in 1985, a selected board 
of judges will examine the 
entries and pick the winner. 
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TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Simply think of all the many reasons why you’d like to travel by 
world-proved TWA. You'll find it easy to list advantages, such as 
speed, comfort, dependability, convenience, ideal schedules, world- 
wide routes. And to help you, here are just a few things you might 
say about TWA’s many contributions to air travel: 

TWA has put a two-week vacation in Europe within reach of mil- 
lions more Americans by pioneering low-cost Sky Tourist service and 
developing a simple “Time Payment Plan” for travel anywhere. 

Through its active support of the American creed of free enter- 
prise and competition, more people than ever are now able to enjoy 
all the advantages of air travel. 

TWA’s voluntary assistance to countries of the free world in help- 
ing to organize their own efficient airlines has helped promote friend- 
ship between the U. S. and other nations. 

TWA’s swift, dependable service between 80 key cities on 4 con- 
tinents has stimulated world trade and friendship. 

TWA’s leadership in efficient, economical operation has shown the 
way toward elimination of costly government subsidies with great 
savings to taxpayers. 

TWA’s leadership in mechanical and technical advances, its great 
fleet of Constellation aircraft and its skilled, courteous personnel 
have set new standards of speed, comfort and dependability in air 
travel. 


TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Here’s what some people think air travel will be like in 1985! 

It’s so much fun to imagine what flying will be like in 1985. Just 
read these answers. See how easy it is to predict things to come. 
Then write your own predictions on the official entry blank TWA 
will send you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 

For example, a housewife may write: “In 1985, I think aviation 
will be like this: It will be possible to fly all the way from Los Angeles 
to London without stopping. It will take just 6 hours, and you’ll fly 
in an airplane that looks like a flying saucer, with no wings or tail 
and a huge cabin that is divided into many private staterooms. There 
will be no runways at airports because these planes will take off 
straight up and land like helicopters. The average speed of these 
planes will be about 1000 miles an hour. They’ll fly about 30 miles 
up in the stratosphere. These planes will use atomic power that will 
last indefinitely, and their engines will be made of materials that last 
for years and years without attention.” 

A businessman might say: “In 1985, I think commercial aviation 
will be like this: Planes will be powered by rockets using a new type 
of fuel. They will fly at altitudes of 50 to 100 miles above the earth 
at a speed of 2000 miles per hour. Because of this speed, special 
watches will be designed so passengers can keep up with the rapid 
change in time zones. These space planes will take off straight up in 
the air. They will land the same way, using a special device that 
counteracts the gravity pull of the earth. They will have a range of 
25,000 miles, so they can fly non-stop anywhere in the world. These 
planes will carry as many as 500 passengers and will feature com- 
plete restaurant service, a movie theatre, soda fountain and a cock- 
tail lounge. 
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OFFICIAL RULES FOR 


TWA’s Cosmic CONTEST 


1. TWA’s Cosmic Contest consists of 
two parts. You may enter either one or 
both parts. Entries for both parts of the 
contest must be postmarked on or before 
July 31, 1955, and received not later than 
August 31, 1955. To enter Part 1, simply 
complete this statement in 30 additional 
words or less, ‘‘Flying is the way to travel, 
and TWA is the way to fly because. . .’’ 
To enter Part 2, state in 200 words or less 
what you think commercial air travel will 
be like thirty years from now (1985). A 


sketch of the type of aircraft used then’ 


may also be submitted, but the complete 
entry must be held to space provided in 
the official entry blank. 


2. You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but in each case an official entry 
blank must be used. An official entry blank 
for Part 1 is printed in this advertisement. 
Entry blanks for Part 2 will be mailed to 
you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 
Additional entry blanks for both Part 1 
and Part 2 may be obtained at TWA ticket 
offices, on board TWA planes and in most 
authorized travel agencies; or by writing 
toe a WA. vO BOxason Nia Y2046; N.Y. 


3. Contest is open to everyone except 
employees of Advertising Distributors of 
America, Inc., TWA or its advertising 
agencies and members of their immediate 
households and families. 
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4. Prizes listed on entry blank and in 
this advertisement will be awarded on the 
basis of sincerity, aptness and originality. 
Literary skill is of secondary importance. 
Neatness will count. Entries to Part I 
will be judged by Advertising Distributors 
of America, Inc. Winners will be an- 
nounced on or before September 30, 1955, 
and names of winners may be obtained by 
written request to the address above, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Entries to Part 2 will be microfilmed 
and stored in a vault in Kansas City, Mo. 
The chief executive officer of TWA will 
name the independent judges of Part 2 on 
or before January 1, 1985, and the winner 
will be announced before July 1, 1985. In 
the event the contestant submitting the 
winning entry to Part 2 is not living on 
the date the winning entry is announced, 
the prize money to Part 2 will be paid to 
the person authorized by the last will and 
testament of that contestant or otherwise 
authorized in law to receive such payment, 
or to the legal representative of the estate 
of that contestant. Judges’ decisions are 
final; duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


5. Entries must be the origina! work of 
contestants and submitted in their own 
names. All members of a family may 
enter, but only one prize for Part 1 will be 
awarded to a family. Contest is subject to 
all governmental regulations and causes 
and conditions beyond TWA’s control. 
All entries become the property of TWA, 
and submission of entries to one or both 
parts of the contest gives TWA full rights 
to reproduce, publish and use such entries 
as TWA sees fit at any time. 
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OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK PART 1 


TWA‘s COSMIC CONTEST 
$50,000 IN CASH AWARDS NOW! 
TWA’s Cosmic Contest 


P. O. Box 85 
New York 46, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Dear Sirs: Here is my completed entry blank 
for Part 1 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest. I under- 
stand you will send me an official entry blank 
for Part 2 when you receive this entry. 


Flying is the way to travel, and 
TWA is the way to fly because: 


(Complete in 30 additional words or less) 


Address 


City State 


Country 
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National Business Aircraft Association, 
Inc. is a non-profit organization designed 
io promote the aviation interests of the 
member firms, to protect those interests 
from discriminating legislation by Federal, 
State or Municipal agencies, to enable 
business aircraft owners to be represented 
as a united front in all matters where 
organized action is necessary to bring 
about improvements in aircraft equipment 
and service, and to further the cause of 
safety and economy of operation. NBAA 
National Headquarters are located at 
1701 K Street, N. W. Suite 204, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Phone: National 8-0804. 


NBAA Adopts Revised By-Laws 
in Program of Decentralization 


At a special meeting of its membership 
in Washington, D.C. on March 28, the 
National Business Aircraft Association, 
Inc., adopted revised By-Laws which ex- 
tensively revamped its 
structure. 

In describing the action taken at the 
meeting, Association President, Henry W. 
Boggess said: “The adoption of our new 
By-Laws is a first step in a planned pro- 
gram of decentralization and expansion of 
NBAA. It permits official representation at 
local, state and regional levels as well as 
encouraging the participation of top indus- 
trial executives on a policy-making level.” 

Mr. Boggess also pointed out that the 
rapid growth of business flying dictated the 
reorganization of the Association. “Our 
Board of Directors’, he added, “has 
adopted a long-range plan designed to serve 
the interests of all business aircraft owners, 
both large and small, from local hangars 
to the halls of Washington.” 

Under the reorganization plan, the Asso- 
ciation set up the offices of President with 
one or more national and regional vice 
presidents. After the meeting, Mr. Boggess, 
Director of Aviation for Sinclair Refining 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was elected 
President by the NBAA Board of Directors. 
Ralph Piper, Chief Pilot, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., became national 
Vice President. 


organizational 


Appointment of other vice presidents, 
representing various sections of the country, 
will be announced at a future date. 


NBAA Names Curt G. Talbot 
Technical Committee Chairman 
Curt G. Talbot, Manager, Flight Test 
Center, of NBAA-member General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, New York, has been ap- 


Official 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(formerly Corporation Aircraft Owners Association) 


pointed Technical Committee Chairman of 
the National Business Aircraft Association. 

In making the announcement, Henry W. 
Boggess, NBAA President said, “Mr. Tal- 
bot is highly qualified both from a piloting 
and technical standpoint to fill this im- 
portant post.” 

As Chairman of the Technical Commit- 
tee, Talbot will monitor developments in 
air navigation, electronics, airports, wea- 
ther, maintenance techniques, business- 
aircraft operations, safety education, and 
submit periodic reports to the Association 
membership. 

Talbot succeeds Ralph E. Piper, Chief 
Pilot, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., who has held the post for the past 
two years. 

A native of Plymouth, Illinois, Talbot 
eraduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1936 where he received his BSEE degree. 
He started flying in 1936 and _ presently 
holds a CAA Commercial Certificate with 
single- and multi-engine ratings, commer- 
cial helicopter and instructor ratings. 

Immediately after his graduation, Talbot 
went to work for General Electric and was 
advanced to his present office in 1945. 

Talbot is a member of a number of tech- 
nical societies and pilot organizations, in- 
cluding the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and Quiet Birdmen. 


ACC Assigns VOR/DME-TACAN 
Controversy to NAV Panel 


The top Air Coordinating Committee, 
composed of cabinet-level members from 
civil-military government agencies, has as- 
signed to the ACC NAV Panel the task of 
resolving the VOR/DME-TACAN dispute 
with instructions that policy recommenda- 
tions be submitted no later than April 15. 
The meeting will have full military and civil 
agency attendance, with industry and 
agency advisory groups represented at as 
many meetings as possible. 

Referral of the issue to the NAV Panel 
possibly is the first real break in the long 
deadlock which had promised to become 
more complex and increasingly difficult of 
solution. Since the NAV Panel has been 
responsible for resolving situations of this 
type in the past, a “great deal of effort and 
bitter disagreement” might have been 
averted if this move had occurred before 
the ANDB = announcement of its pro- 
TACAN decision. 

Predicated on present trends, it is pre- 
dicted that the end-product will be a recom- 
mendation from the NAV Panel that DME 
be continued and further implemented until 
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TACAN (if it eventually proves opera- 
tionally workable and compatible) or any 
alternate system is developed and is ready 
to replace it. 

ACC's sudden decision to pass the job 
to the NAV Panel undoubtedly was ac- 
celerated by State Department and Civil 
Aeronautics Board letters submitted at the 
March 11 ACC meeting. State went on 
record that any attempt to standardize on 
the military TACAN as the short-range 
component of the Common System would 
have “serious international implications.” 
State also requested an ACC policy de- 
cision on the ANDB pro-TACAN report. 
State would be “very reluctant,’ said 
Samuel S. Waugh, Assistant Secretary of 
State, “to approach ICAO or any foreign 
governments with a proposal to substitute 
TACAN for DME unless the U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies concerned are convinced that 
any undesirable features of the adoption 
of TACAN are outweighed by its possible 
advantages, and that present policy adopted 
in ACC is accordingly amended in ACC.” 
The CAB Chairman, Ross Rizley, in a letter 
to the ACC Chairman stated that “The 
Board is concerned over the proposed plan 
of action since the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board’s announcement has been mis- 
interpreted as being official U. S. policy 
and has and will continue to have an ad- 
verse effect on domestic and international 
aviation until such time as U. S. policy is 
clarified.” Rizley also questioned the effect 
the ANDB report would have on aviation 
safety, domestic economy, the CAA com- 
mon system implementation program, equip- 
ment manufacturers, international commit- 
ments, and so on. He urged the ACC to 
formulate a coordinated government policy 
on the Common System. 

As a member of the NAV Panel, NBAA 
has attended several sessions in the past 
week. Attempts were made to develop ques- 
tions to be considered and policy areas to 
be covered. NBAA is continuing its firm 
stand taken on the VORTAC Committee 
and since that time to protect the interests 
of its members. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee recently approved with- 
out dissent the proposal to investigate the 
VOR/DME-TACAN dispute. Sponsored by 
Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N.H.), the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 16) was amended to 
increase joint committee membership from 
12 to 16, adding two members each from 
the Senate Foreign Relations and House 
Foreign Affairs committees. The commerce 
committee also provided for an interim re- 
port to be filed by June 30 of this year and 
advanced the date for a final report to 
Dec. 31, 1955. 

The committee was strongly impressed 
with the argument that neither a single 
committee or executive agency possessed 
sufficient jurisdiction to make or implement 
a decision on a civil-military common-use 
air-navigation system. The 80th Congress’ 
Joint Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 
which recommended the present common- 
use system, was cited as a precedent. 

The international implications of the 
controversy, as expressed by the State De- 
partment, previously mentioned above, per- 
suaded the committee to add members from 
the House and Senate Foreign Relations 
committees. Thus, the joint committee’s 
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make-up would include members represent- 
ing committees dealing with all aspects of 
aviation—civil, military, foreign—as well 
as appropriations, research, manufacture 
and installation of navigation systems. 

Spokesmen for the Commerce Committee 
said the June 30 interim report stipulation 
was designed to provide appropriations 
committees with adequate information on 
the dispute in time for them to appropriate 
funds for fiscal 1956 activity. 

The Bridges Resolution now goes to the 
Senate floor and, if passed, will be sent to 
the House where it no doubt will be re- 
ferred to the House Commerce Committee, 
Both branches will then have to appropriate 
funds to operate the joint committee. The 
sum requested by the resolution is $125,000. 

In brief, the resolution directs the joint 
committee to: “(A) study thoroughly all 
aspects of the common system of air navi- 
gation in the United States and the use 
in that system of navigation facilities.” The 
committee would be required to report its 
findings and conclusions and submit its 
recommendations to the Congress. 

The Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House would appoint the members of 
the joint committee—eight from each 
house, representing the committees on Ap- 
propriations, Armed Services, Foreign Af- 
fairs and Foreign Relations, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

As this “NBAA Report” goes to press, 
the Senate has passed the Bridges Resolu- 
tion and referred it to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Its early passage is expected. 


USWB Chief Requests Pilot 
Reports of Enroute Weather 


Just what can you, the business pilot, 
get in the way of flying-weather forecasting 
from the Weather Bureau? Flying weather 
is manifested in many varied and complex 
forms. In a widespread weather disturb- 
ance you have noted the extreme variations 
in clouds, visibility and weather over short 
distances and in relatively short time. It 
is usually possible to make satisfactory 
forecasts for periods of 12 to 24 hours in 
advance. For shorter periods, forecasters 
have about 85% success in forecasting the 
lower ranges of cloud heights and visibility. 
A period longer than the 12- to 24-hour 
period becomes an outlook, as forecasters 
cannot be as specific that far in advance 
and his predictions are representative of 
his best views of probable conditions. In 
general, these are the facts about flying- 
weather forecasting, as outlined by the 
Weather Bureau: (1) The forecaster can 
usually do a good job of forecasting ceil- 
ings and visibilities up to about 12 hours 
in advance. He usually cannot tell you with 
much confidence what kind of flying wea- 
ther to expect for several days in advance. 
(2) The forecaster can give you a general 
outlook of flying-weather conditions for one 
or two days in advance. He cannot make 
satisfactory flying-weather forecasts for 
longer periods. (3) The forecaster can do 
a good job of telling you some hours in ad- 
vance when, and the general area where, 
thunderstorms will likely occur. He cannot 
tell you exactly where thunderstorms will 
be, the exact time they will occur, or pre- 
cisely forecast their intensity. (4) The 
forecasters can often give you an “out”— 


an alternate course of action to take in case 
the weather turns out worse than expected. 
He cannot do this, however, when the wea- 
ther is doubtful in all areas. (5) The fore- 
caster can often tell some hours in advance 
when conditions are favorable for tornadoes 
and the general areas in which they may be 
expected. He cannot tell you precisely when 
and where a tornado will occur. (6) The 
forecaster can and is anxious to help pilots 
with their problems. He cannot make the 
decision “to fly” or “not to fly” for the 
pilot. 

In helping the forecaster, the Chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau is requesting pilots 
to advise on enroute weather conditions. So, 
if you’ve had to dodge some thunderstorms 
or otherwise observed weather disturbances, 
advise the nearest CAA communications. 


SAC’s Connell Warns of 
Damaging Action of Sand 


A timely seasonal tip to business pilots 
to beware of damaging abrasive action to 
engines and aircraft engaged in spring and 
summer “sandstorm flying” has been issued 
by W. J. Connell, Superintendent of the 
aircraft overhaul division of NBAA member 
Southwest Airmotive Company, Dallas. 

Each year, an average of four engine 
changes are performed by SAC as a result 
of cylinder and ring damage caused by 
sand entering through air intakes, Connell 
revealed. Evidence of such damage usually 
takes the form of ring oil blow-by visible 
in the crankcase breather. 

He suggests that, after exposure to sand, 
either on the ground or in flight, oil be 
changed as quickly as possible, oil screens 
be checked, and that the engine be washed 
down and its compression verified. Even 
a few minutes in a sandstorm often may 
be sufficient cause for concern, he said. 

A World War II Lockheed Overseas In- 
spector, Connell recalled that aircraft op- 
erating in desert areas were equipped with 
“desert air filters” but that weight and cost 
factors have obviated their use on peace- 
time civilian aircraft. 

Sand also can rough-up propellers and 
leading edges should be smoothed down 
again for top efiiciency. He said he has 
seen several aircraft which, when parked 
outside during severe blows, looked as if 
their windward sides had been sandblasted. 
The owners had them completely painted 
to cover their ‘“‘weather-split personalities.” 
Control surface bearings also may be af- 
fected, Connell warned. 


Frozen Static Vent KO’s 
Airspeed, Rate-of-Climb 

C. V. Starr & Co., Inc., New York, one of 
our members, had a recent experience with 
a DeHavilland Dove which would be most 
serious under adverse conditions. This pos- 
sibility, or rather the remedy, was discussed 
at an NBAA meeting in New York. 

Starr’s Chief Pilot Nev Watson says: 
“Briefly, this was the situation. Landing in 
a fairly heavy snowstorm, we were delayed 
about two hours awaiting passengers and 
weather. With the break, the airplane was 
cleaned of snow and run up, during the 
run-up both A/S were noticed hung at 
around 80; pitot heads were checked and 
found normal and heating. Since the wea- 


ther had broken, it was decided to give it 
a go. On take-off we had no airspeed, rate 
of climb, or altimeter, and, brother, that is 
really confusing even when you are looking 
for it. At this point, the static vent finally 
rang a bell, so instead of switching to 
alternate source we landed to check. It 
was found that during the temperature 
change snow had melted, running down 
the side of the fuselage into the static hole. 
It had then frozen solid as far as % inch 
inside. A little heat from the Zippo and a 
wire coat hanger soon remedied that 
situation. 

“I have talked with several pilots, CAA, 
and maintenance men, and none thought 
of the static vent until it was too late. If 
this condition existed and the airspeeds 
were in a reasonably normal position, 
weather was 300 and 1 with BS, no alter- 
nate source available, I believe we’d have 
had quite a headache, don’t you? After 
a bit of thought another solution would 
be to bust the glass on one A/S thus creat- 
ing an alternate source.” 


New NBAA Members 

E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc. 

Norwood, Mass. 

NBAA Rep: Clifford J. Fuller, Jr. 
Company operates: Piper Apache, (3) 
Piper TriPacer 


Burns Aero Seat Company, Inc. 
Burbank, Calif. 

NBAA Rep: Richard A. Dick, Asst. to 
President. 

Company operates: Beech Bonanza 


Qualitron, Inc. 
Burbank, Calif. 
NBAA Rep: John F. 


President 


Haussler, Jr., 


Federal Telecommunication Laboratories 
Nutley, N.J. 

NBAA Rep: Brig. Gen. Peter C. Sandretto, 
Asst. Vice President 

Company operates: Douglas DC-3, Boeing 
B-17. 


Seaboard Oil Company 
Dallas, Texas 
NBAA Rep: N. L. Ledbetter, Jr., Pilot 


Company operates: DC-3 


Richfield Oil Corporation 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

NBAA Rep: Norman F. Simmonds, Asst. 
to President 

Company operates: Douglas DC-3, (3) 
Beech D18S and Bonanza 


Leonard Refineries, Inc. 

Alma, Mich. 

NBAA Rep: Robert S. Moore, Chief Pilot 
Company operates: Beech D18S, Bonanza 
D-35, Bonanza C-35. 


O’Connor Aircraft Company 

Watervliet, N.Y. 

NBAA Rep: Charles P. O’Connor, Jr. 
Company operates: Stinson (S), Cessna 
195, Beech Bonanza 
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Air Safety Forum 


(Continued from page 11) 


These viewings were followed by a dis- 
cussion period in which the film presenta- 
tions were evaluated as a potential means 
of qualification. The producers requested 
criticism of their first efforts. Many ideas 
for increasing the efficiency of the film as 
a visual aid were given the full discussion 
treatment. 

This is a new use of an old medium. 
Such familiarization would be of tremen- 
dous advantage to the business pilot who 
may land at more different airports in a 
month than some airline pilots will in 
five years. SKYWAYS already has featured 
an article on this film-aid idea (January 
issue) and will do so again as further de- 
velopments are recorded. 

During the evening of the first day of 
the meeting, United Airlines’ DC-6 and 
CV-340 Dehmel Trainers were open for the 
Forum members and guests to inspect and 
fly. Probably more pilots “crashed” during 
those three hours than in the previous his- 
tory of aviation as they indulged in their 
hidden desires to see if they could “beat 
the machine” and get away with it. (They 
couldn’t!) Everyone expressed admiration 
for the realism that was incorporated in the 
Trainers. Many felt that its ability to dem- 
onstrate the need for using proper proced- 
ures or paying the consequences would 
be of as much value to pilots as would 
the opportunity it affords for perfecting 
technique in a particular make and model 
of aircraft. 

The second day was devoted to the sub- 
ject of pilot training and all-weather fly- 
ing, with the Annual Air Safety Forum 
Banquet in the evening. Pilot training was 
analyzed from the viewpoint of the pilots, 
the operators, the manufacturers, and the 
CAA. Panel members were Captain L. H. 
Mouden, BNF; Captain W. W. Moss, Assist- 
ant Chief Pilot—Training, PAA; Robert P. 
Brush, Flight Test Division, Douglas Air- 
craft Co., and Bob Gates, Flight Operations 
Specialist, CAA, Washington. 

This subject was worked over more than 
any other agenda item. As is to be expected, 
this is a vital and controversial subject 
to all aviation operations personnel. Dis- 
cussion ranged from the expressed belief 
that “the best pilot training would be more 
free time to rest up from flying” to a 
suggested training program that would 
utilize an average of almost one day per 
week of the pilot’s time. It was recognized 
that the type of flying operations involved 
dictated the need and the type of training 
program. 

International and local-service operations 
represent the two extremes of flying con- 
ditions. One pilot might be exposed to 
only 10 landings a month on overseas 
flights. Another, flying for a local-service 
carrier, might make as many as 15 take- 
offs and landings during a single trip. The 
latter could conceivably work more in- 
strument approaches in a single day than 
the International pilot would in six months. 

All-weather flying has been the goal of 
aviation since the day Jimmy Doolittle 
demonstrated the practicability of flying 
without visual reference to the ground 
or horizon. The needs of all-weather flying 
—the progress that has been made toward 
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that goal—its ramifications, from an op- 
erational viewpoint and upon trafic con- 
trol—were presented by the panel members. 
One of the highlights of the sessions was 
the look into the future “instrument” flying 
siven by LCdr. George W. Hoover, Office 
of Naval Research. This paper (which was 
featured in the April issue of SKYWAYS) 
pointed out that the ultimate goal is to 
again fly by visual references to the ground 
and horizon—only bring those inside the 
cockpit regardless of the weather. 

The other panel members were Captain 
E. A. Cutrell, AAL, Chairman ALPA Run- 
way Lighting Committee; Davis S. Little, 
Superintendent Airways Aids & Electronics, 
AAL, and Sam Saint, ANDB, speaking for 
Colonel J. F. Taylor, Director of Air Navi- 
gation Development Board. 

Special guests at the Banquet included 
Frank Entwistle, Chief of Flight Branch, 
ICAO, Montreal; Captain Peter Bressey, 
British European Airways, London; Fred 
B. Lee, Administrator, CAA; W. K. An- 


Platinum Plugs 


Platinum, the preference for 
fine jewelry, is now increasing 
the life of aircraft spark plugs. 
The AC Spark Plug Div. of GM 
is making plugs employing a sil- 
ver center electrode with a plati- 
num tip and platinum side elec- 
trodes. For use on bombers and 
transports, the new plug offers 
twice the life of the standard 
massive-electrode plug. 


drews, Chief, Bureau of Safety Investiga- 
tion, CAB; David Proudlove, Air Attache, 
British Embassy, Washington; C. N. Sayen, 
President, Air Line Pilots Association, and 
Jerome Lederer, Flight Safety Foundation. 

Members of the crew of the UAL CV- 
340 that made the “‘impossible” crash land- 
ing in Iowa, without serious injury to 
passengers or crew, were presented awards 
by Mr. Lederer on behalf of the Flight 
Safety Foundation. Receiving the awards 
were Captain E. W. Andreason, First Officer 
Thomas D. Boyle, and Stewardess Patricia 
Johnson. 

Mr. G. W. Taylor, Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, was the guest speaker. Mr. Taylor 
discussed the development of the Boeing 
707, which has held the spotlight so much 
the past year. This was followed by a color 
movie of the first flights of the prototype 
707, the first U. S. jet transport. 

“Accident Investigation and Prevention” 
was the first subject for panel discussion on 
the final day. The emphasis was placed 
upon the prevention of accidents and the 
reduction of injury or loss of life when acci- 
dents do occur. Captain J. D. Smith, CAP, 
New York, pointed out the results potenti- 
ally obtainable by an effective prevention 
program as developed from the results: of 
accident investigation. W. K. Andrews, 
Chief, Bureau of Safety Investigation, CAB, 
analyzed the accident picture in scheduled 
passenger operations for the purpose of 
showing how the investigations attempt to 
produce evidence of the causes, so they can 
be eliminated and prevent additional simi- 
lar accidents. Flight Safety Foundation’s 
ideas relative to an effective accident in- 


vestigation and prevention program were 
presented by Jerry Lederer, Director Na- 
tional Flight Safety Foundation. Howard 
Hasbrook, Associate Director, Crash Injury 
Research, Aviation Section, Cornell Univer- 
sity, recognizes that there probably always 
will be accidents as long as machines of 
any kind, and human beings to run them, 
are in existence. 

“Designing for Survival of Crew and 
Passengers in Survivable Aircraft Acci- 
dents” was the title of Mr. Hasbrook’s pa- 
per, and it was a most effective reminder 
of the need for designing the component 
parts of aircraft with a prime emphasis on 
the protection of passengers. 

The last panel included the outstanding 
personality of the Forum, Peter Bressey, 
Captain, British European Airways, and 
representative of IFALPA (International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Association). 
This panel discussed Turbo-Propeller 
Transport Operations. Captain Henry S. 
Weigel, Capital Air Lines, presented the 
viewpoint of a pilot who is first being “ex- 
posed” to the problems of turbine-powered 
operations. This was a timely subject as 
Capital Air Lines is soon to inaugurate 
turbine-powered passenger transport service 
in the United States. 

Ray B. Malloy, Chief, Flight Test Branch, 
CAA, described the problems of certifica- 
tion of a turboprop transport. Mr. Malloy 
is also conversant with the problems of 
U.S. certification of foreign aircraft. He is 
now on his way to Paris to open an aircraft 
engineering advisory office for the CAA 
with the purpose of helping foreign manu- 
facturers meet the U.S. certification re- 
quirements. 

J. T. Ready, Jr., Project Engineer, Con- 
vair, outlined Convair views and experi- 
ences with the turboprop airplanes. They 
are the chief contenders for the turboprop 
transport market among the domestic 
manufacturers at this time. This was ap- 
parent in the discussion of Mr. Ready’s 
paper and of the one presented by Captain 
Bressey of BEA. Bressey’s personality and 
ready wit, combined with his intimate 
knowledge of the subject matter, made 
him the outstanding panel guest of the 
Forum. With turboprop transports of such 
keen interest to aviation at this time, every- 
one wanted to take advantage of Captain 
Bressey’s two years’ experience in scheduled 
operations with the Viscounts. The ques- 
tions were many and varied in spite of his 
most graphic and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the airplane, powerplants, and op- 
erational problems given in his panel 
paper. . 

ALPA’s Annual Safety Forum is now 
firmly established. It has gained recogni- 
tion and acceptance as another of the 
needed means of promoting aviation safety 
through an exchange of ideas on “cur- 
rently critical problems.” It now must use 
its newly gained position to promote and 
foster an even greater “exchange of ex- 
perience and knowledge on _ operational 
problems among pilots and others.” Each 
transport pilot faces the same basic prob- 
lems, regardless of whether he is flying a 
Beechcraft or a DC-3 for some corporation, 
or a DC-7C in scheduled airline service. 
Traffic, pilot fatigue, engine failure and 
weather are no respecters of pilots or 
planes. oh 
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Pilot Training Program 
(Continued from page 13) 

think it calls for emphasis in any pilot 
training and check program. I also think 
it calls for some engineering improve- 
ment in the provision of better air- 
craft control at critical speeds. A 160-lb 
rudder force and full rudder pedal throw 
| are just too much for ease of handling. Not 
only that but they require perfect adjust- 
| ment of rudder pedals, seat heicht and tilt, 
and seat fore and aft positioning in order 
| to be obtainable. The “black box” referred 
to before is actually our “Portable Fire 
and Trouble Warning Simulator” developed 
by one of our training Flight Engineers, 
Dick Lee. A DC-6B model of it is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. By connecting this unit into 
the aircraft’s fire-warning system, it is pos- 
' sible to cause fire-warning signals, both 
| bell and proper lights, without the trainee 
being aware that any such move is being 
made. If an actual fire should occur, the 
normal fire-warning system is still opera- : ! 

tive, and if by some freak of chance an | | ) MODEL E185 
actual fire should occur while a simulated a i a7 ee he icone 
one was being signalled, the proper light ee hp # ead aes 
on the box glows to show that it is no 
false alarm. 

This invention is uncomplicated, contains 
no tubes and has already been extended to 
give generator over-heat warnings, which 
is only one example of its further use. A 
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tuation dependent on a single button. This 
permits an instructor to initiate the prob- | b = . 

ae at the desired moment without havin | 0 tains two plus values available 
to take his eyes off the aircraft or instru- 
ments, as the case may be. 

Interest has been evidenced in this device 
by other airlines. Pan American will give 
information on it and wiring diagrams of it 
as a contribution to flight safety, to any 5 
who are interested. 

In attempting to provide our desired 
realism further, we regularly do low- 
visibility take-offs, which we feel are an 
improvement on our former instrument 
take-offs wherein the maneuver from the 
start of roll was done with the hood up. | ho matter where he may fly. 
By means of the “hood” which we now use, ae : Acres 
we start the -take-off run with the hinged- 
flap down and the trainee with his vision 
relatively unimpaired. At approximately 10 
knots before Vi the Check Pilot raises the 
hinged flap and the rest of the take-off 
is then completed solely by reference to 


Peis bic iulates. as well ef ove CONTINENTAL REMANUFACTURING SERVICE SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 


have been able, the situation where a } — Continental's Remanufacturing Plan, available 
pilot either runs into a patch of fog in the 


latter stages of his take-off run or loses 


\ 
il 


Y, 


The buyer of an airplane with 


iE nowhere else. One is Continental’s 
famous reliability; the other, the 


priceless backing of genuine Continental 


parts and factory-approved service 


through 125 master distributors with dealers 


visual contact immediately after having | fe at practically all airports, provides a new 
broken ground. We make a great many factory-remanufactured engine—back to zero 


full gross-weight take-offs in the Atlantic 
Division into areas where, once beyond the 
end of the runway, there is no visual refer- a virtually no dead time and at a low fixed cost. 
ence available, only blackness, so we stress 
the necessity for going on the gauges under 
such conditions and completing the take- 
off with a proper balance between gaining 
altitude, accelerating the aircraft, and 
cleaning up from the take-off configuration. 

The hood which is illustrated is one 


developed by one of our Flight Instructors, Aircraft Engine Division 

Marvin Everett, especially for the DC-4 or : MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

DC-6B. In Figs. 2 and 3 it is a little out of : ; ae 

place due to problems of photography. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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America’s finest service ean, 


ra 


facilities for business aircraft! 


a 


LARGE HANGARS illustrate the capacity of AiResearch to service your plane 
quickly...and do the job right! 


Nowhere else in the U.S. can your airplane get the complete and 
expert servicing provided by AiResearch Aviation Service. 


WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN rebuilding and Here are a few of the maintenance, overhaul and conversion 


modification. Our custom interiors are unsur- 


nassed for beauty, utility dndicomforte Sarished categories in which our licensed technicians and craftsmen are 
customers include Continental Oil, The Texas thoroughly experienced : 

Company, Douglas Aircraft, Thompson Products, 

National Cash Register, Chicago Tribune. HYDRAULICS — ELECTRICAL — RADIO — ENGINES — FLIGHT 


CONTROLS — INSTRUMENTS — INSTALLATION OF NEW 
LODESTAR NYLON FUEL CELLS AND DC-3 LONG RANGE 
AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS — DC-3 GROSS WEIGHT MANUAL 


Complete engineering service is available. Our radio and elec- 
tronics service center is CAA certified in Class I and Class II. 


Try our quick, efficient turn-around service! 


THE CORPORATION 


USE OUR NEW radio service center. Now . c ° 5 A 
available for the first time for business aircraft 

are the kind of complete electronics facilities | €S€a rC viation Ervice IVISION 
previously available only to the airlines. Los Angeles International Airport, Los Angeles 45, California 
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Procedures, Regulations for Navigation, Communication in Flight Operations 


Kollsman Announces a 


New Counter Altimeter 

It is going to be interesting to see 
the reaction of many experienced 
pilots to the introduction of the new 
Kollsman Counter Altimeter. Not- 
withstanding that there have been 
numerous accidents proven attribut- 
able to the old two- and three-handed 
altimeters and others heavily suspect, 
a few old-timers are going to fight the 
change to a direct-reading, one-hand 
instrument that a solo-student couldn't 
misread and, even less, a pilot of a 
high-speed military or civil airplane 
at a critical moment in an equally 
critical position. 

So long a leader in the field of 
manufacturing aircraft instruments 
that many pilots speak of “Kollsman” 
when they mean altimeter (and it can 
be anybody’s make!), the company in 
Elmhurst, N.Y. points out this is the 
first radical improvement in this basic 
flight instrument. Both the U.S. Navy 
and Douglas have indicated their ap- 
proval with substantial orders 

The new altimeter is a precision 
pressure instrument which registers 
altitude on a counter the way the 
mileage is shown in an automobile. 
The two-digit counter shows altitude 
in thousands of feet while the single 
pointer makes one revolution per 
thousand feet on a dial graduated at 
50-foot intervals, At 23,040 feet, for 
example, the pilot would see the num- 
ber 23 registered on the counter and 
40 would be’ indicated by the pointer. 
In the photo, note that the altimeter 
reads 9,565 feet. 

It was Dr. Walter F. Grether of the 
U. S. Aero Medical Laboratory, 
USAF, who originally sponsored the 
development of this type of indicating 
altimeter. Subsequently, U. S. Navy 
psychological research and flight tests 
which involved many pilots, confirmed 
Dr. Grether’s findings. 

Kollsman’s Walter Angst directed 
the company research and has been a 
prime contributor in the development 
of many commercial and military air- 
craft instruments and systems, includ- 
ing the first sensitive altimeter which 
was perfected in 1930. 

Entirely accurate throughout the 
entire altitude range, the new Coun- 
ter Altimeter is temperature compen- 
sated to insure accurate readings 
within the range of from 160° F to 
—60° F. Loss of accuracy, due to high 
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KOLLSMAN Counter Altimeter registers al- 
titude like auto mileage on a speedometer 


G-loads during maneuvering at jet 
speeds, is prevented by a_ novel 
method of balancing the acceleration 
force, thereby eliminating the linkage 
and counter-weight formerly used. 
Friction has been reduced to a point 
where the slightest movements of the 
pressure diaphragms are transmitted 
into accurate pointer and counter 
readings. Interpolation of altitude 
readings of less than 50-foot intervals 
is quite easy and natural and is not 
critical in practical operation. 

Although executive and_ business 
aircraft have only recently begun to 
operate in the levels well over 10,000 
feet, the constant need to safely in- 
terpret two-handed altimeter readings 
under certain arduous flight condition 
has only been more uncomfortable 
and of greater concern with the in- 
crease to flight levels over 20,000 feet 
and three indicating hands! Now, 
Kollsman has brought this particular 
problem back to a sensible level with 
an instrument that can always be read 
right regardless of altitude. 


Variable and Gusty 
...or What Goes Now 


“Nothing is so sure as death and 
taxes,” —at least so goes the old saying. 
Another one might well be “Nothing 
is so inconstant as the military!” By 
that we do not mean that we would 
want the military planners to stagnate 
on obsolete designs, but just that due 
recognition should be given to the 
fact that military necessities require 


frequent changes of course. Think- 
ing of the TACAN-VOR/DME con- 
troversy, where would the civil avi- 
ation industry be if, by 1965 when 
they would like TACAN to fully 
replace VOR/DME, they decide that 
a later developed and heretofore un- 
announced system warrants junking 
TACANP 

Why all this? Just a case in point, 
because in case you don’t know it, 
the military after World War II de- 
cided that the marvelously exact 
instrument landing system that the 
military itself had devised, ILS, was 
superfluous in the light of GCA de- 
velopments and to all intents and 
purposes it was dropped. All instru- 
ment approaches to a military airport 
would be by GCA, eliminating air- 
borne equipment and much training 
and proficiency flying. 

It seems that the development of 
“automatic approach ILS” equipment 
has indicated a far superiority and ca- 
pacity for accurate heavy traffic han- 
dling of jets. Obviously, any number 
of jets can lock on to the automatic 
ILS simultaneously and, employing 
radar as a secondary aid to safeguard 
and establish proper interval and se- 
quencing, a whole squadron of jets 
can be landed under conditions and 
with speed impossible with GCA 
alone. 


More Exclusions Are 
Added by Port Authority 


In a move both surprising and 
highly inexplicable to persons familiar 
with the constant financial dogfight 
between the airlines and the Port of 
New York Authority, the latter agency 
has announced a policy adding to the 
fast growing list of exclusions or “re- 
quirements” governing use of La- 
Guardia Field. 

Effective May 1, all aircraft will be 
required to have not only the associ- 
ated air-ground frequencies custom- 
arily required but also the specific 
LaGuardia-only (in NY Area) ground 
control frequency. That fact in itself 
is not as horrendous as the thinking 
behind it. The employment of 121.7 
me as Ground Control frequency at 
LGA was a necessary moye in the 
real interest of safety inasmuch as 
occasional spillover of 121.9 me 
Ground Control transmissions from 
Idlewild and Teterboro and vice versa, 
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You can use virtually every modern VHF 
navigation aid available today with the com- 
pact Narco Omnigator installed in your air- 
plane—Omni, ILS, VAR, 75 mc marker beacon 
plus high-powered transmission and VHF 
reception. 


+ 2° ACCURACY 


New improved design features now permit 
the highest degree of VOR bearing accuracy 
far exceeding IFR standards. Every Omni- 
gator is individually checked and factory- 
certified to have better than 2° accuracy (3° 
required for IFR). Large-scale dial permits 
precise course selection. 


PLUS these features: 


@ ILS Localizer for accurate runway approach 
guidance. 


@ 75 mc Marker Beacon for positive posi- 
tion checks. 


@ VAR Navigation on visual aural range. 


@ 8-CHANNEL, 3-WATT TRANSMITTER 


for powerful long-range transmission. 


@ VHF RECEIVER. 108-127 megacycles with 


temperature compensation for tuning stability. 


@ INSTALLATION EASE. The Omnigator is 


compact for glove compartment mounting. 
Thousands of Omnigators in use in multi- and 
single-engine business aircraft. Priced far lower 
than any comparable equipment. See your 
NARCO dealer today. 


and the SUPERHOMER 


Dependable, low- 
cost Omni, with 4 
channel VHF trans- 
mitter and tunable 
receiver. By far, the 
most popular OMNI 
in use today. 


rely on 
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ATLANTA, Ga.—New VOR at 
NORCROSS (“OCR” 116.6 me) 
provides Victor airway depart- 
ure route equivalent to NE- 
bound TUCKER int. and Green 
6. 


BERMUDA—New BVOR com- 
missioned “KDV” 114.8 mc, 1 n 
mi 810° KINDLEY AFB. Radar 
soon available. 


EAGLE LAKE, Tex. — New 
VOR commissioned 64 s mi west 
of HOUSTON on Red 28. 
“ELA” on 1138.6 mc. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Check re- 
vised low-visibility take-off pro- 


cedures account — increased 
height of towers in vicinity. 
LAFAYETTE, Ind.—LF radio 


beacon on 227 kc decommis- 
sioned. 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—VOR 
temporarily shut down for relo- 
cation. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.-BOWMAN 
Tower operates 0600-2200 only. 
STANDIFORD ILS back course 
approach requires simultaneous 
use of VOR. 


MEXICO CITY—LVOR com- 
missioned on 118.5 mc at int. 
runways 5R & 81. 


Air-Aids Spotlight 


MOLINE, Ill—LFRange tem- 
porarily shut down for modifi- 
cation. 


ROSWELL, N. Mex.—VOR tem- 
porarily shut down for reloca- 
tion. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—ILS 
now serves Runway 384L. No 
change in approach lighting. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal._JAMUL ra- 
dio beacon on SE course fre- 
quency change to 272 ke. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—_New TROY 
VORW on 117.2 mc “TOY” 20 
s mi east of STL. 


WILLIAMS, Cal._New VORW 
On loolemc all Ate 


MISCELLANEOUS—Most wel- 
come chart development to date 
— JEPPESEN’s _ high - density 
route charts. First one BOS- 
TON-NY-WASHINGTON. 
—When flying One-Way airways 
IFR Plan, watch out for VFR 
traffic legally head-on at your alti- 
tude! 

—In or near terminal  ap- 
proach areas, remain at least 
1,000 feet below all clouds when 
not on ATC clearance! 


was presenting a very dangerous situ- 
ation. Aircraft on one field were occa- 
sionally intercepting movement clear- 
ances issued at the other fields and 
active runways were being crossed, 
take-offs and landings in progress not- 
withstanding. 

Hence, control instructions issued 
by the tower on the second of the 
long-assigned ground control frequen- 
cies has been a boon at LGA and 
other airports facing similar problems. 
Similarly, the change to 122.7 me air- 
to-ground VHF common calling fre- 
quency for aircraft originally excluded 
from using the “primary” tower VHF 
in the 118-119 me band, has made it 
possible for private and smaller busi- 
ness aircraft to establish and maintain 
contact with such towers as LGA, 
CHI and LAX (Los Angeles), The 
‘primary’ VHF channels have been 
clutted and monopolized by the much 
higher powered airline transmitters. 
And the common use of 122.5 me in 
multi-terminal areas has produced a 


similar congestion. 

However, let it be noted that this 
change to 122.7 mc is the very rea- 
son why the latest move by the Port 
Authority to require a transmitter on 
121.7 mc is, in truth, an exclusionary 
action with no basis in safety or op- 
erational] efficiency. Inasmuch as 122.7 
me is satisfactorily employed to con- 
tact both Approach Control and 
Tower, while listening to the appropri- 
ate functional VHF frequency of 
Approach Control and Tower, the 
same technique can be satisfactorily 
employed with Ground Control. 

No additional burden is placed on 
the controllers in one department of 
the control tower than in any other, 
whether they be using earphone or 
radio speakers. The percentage of 
traffic on these “common” frequencies 
is less than 5% of the over-all tower 
contacts. The requirement that all 
CAA towers guard them is based on 
the American idea that all taxpayers 
shall have equal access to taxpayer- 
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paid-for public facilities. It is notable 
that the CAA, for whom all towermen 
work, has adhered to this principle 
and is not claimed by the PA to be 
the instigator of this move. 

The owner-pilots and employee- 
pilots of the many lighter single- and 
twin-engine business aircraft that are 
daily providing additional revenue for 
the PA and its service agency at La- 
Guardia, Butler Aviation, should note 
that the instigator of this “suggestion,” 
now a “requirement,” is the ATA, the 
scheduled airlines association, reput- 
edly one of the most powerful lobbies 
in Washington. 

The airlines have successfully re- 
sisted the pressure of the PA to force 
their transfer in greater amount to 
Idlewild and now they seem to have 
demonstrated sufficient influence to 
raise the barrier a little higher for the 
increasing number of executive and 
business aircraft using LaGuardia. By 
the way, what happened to the sug- 
gestion that the airlines should buy 
or develop their own “Grand Central 
Station” terminal in the New York 
metropolitan area and stop using the 
taxpayer-erected and maintained fa- 
cilities? 


ARC Offers Submerged 
A-17 Antenna Coupler 


Aircraft Radio Corporation of Boon- 
ton, N.J. is now making available their 
A-17 Antenna Coupler (below), de- 
signed to couple an airborne dipole 
antenna (omni-localizer) into a 52- 
ohm co-ax cable over a band of 108 
to 125 me. 

The “submerged” dipole antenna, 


consisting of two rods in the shape of | 


the familiar “V” fastened on the inside 
of the cockpit canopy, was originally 
designed for jet installation. Its attrac- 
tion for commercial use, ranging from 
the lighter fast business aircraft up 
through such streamlined versions as 
the Learstar and converted attack- 
bombers and lately Convairs, etc., is 
obvious. Any move to “clean up” cur- 
rent business aircraft is welcome inas- 
much as manufacturer’s performance 
figures are rarely attained after the 
owner-users get through mounting 
radio and navigational gear. 
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CHECKPOINT... 


FOR PAC “1-STOP SERVICE” 
... from spark plugs for 

a Navion...to complete 
Convair 240 overhaul... 


Pratt & Whitney R2800 engines converted from 
CA-18s to CB-16s 


Installed latest Hamilton Standard propellers 
and prop control circuits 


Converted to wet wings, capacity 1550 gallons ... 
new type outer wing panels 


Every system in aircraft completely reworked 


Installed complete custom interior... 
new exterior paint job 


New instrument panel and new radio installation 


Installed auxiliary power unit and 375 amp generators 


Complied with 250 Convair service bulletins. 


Distributors of Parts and Accessories — Bendix carburetors, wheels 


All work and brakes...Goodrich tires and tubes... Pratt & Whitney 
perf ee oY Aircraft parts... A.C. spark plugs...Scintilla magnetos... 
pict Eclipse Pioneer instruments and accessories . .. Hamilton 
Division for Standard propellers ... Bendix-Red Bank, Utica and Pacific 
Division products... many others. 

Imperial 


Write, wire or phone today 
for complete information 
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Other Divisions: 
CALIFORNIA 
Chino 
Oakland 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
KANSAS 
Kansas City 
COLORADO 
Denver 

NEW JERSEY 
Linden 


PAG EE ke 
AIRMOTIVE 
CORPORATION 


2940 No. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


British Offer New 


Airborne Radar 


It may become an axiom in the 
American aviation and associated in- 
dustries—“Never turn your back on 
the British.” Our aircraft manufac- 
turers face a highly uncomfortable 
time this spring and summer when 
Trans-Canada and Capital Airlines get 
their turboprop aircraft in full-scale 
operation. If all goes well and the 
public demonstrates its expected 
great fondness for the new mode of 
air travel, the competition will face 
the indigestable fact that the British 
may take a lead that will be a long 
time overcoming. 

The lesson may be repeated in the 
electronics field. While RCA, Bendix, 
Sperry and other established ground 
and airborne radar development com- 
panies have concentrated on quality, 
the British, who were the “early birds” 
of radar, have added economy to 
quality. They are now in full produc- 
tion on a small, efficient and, by our 
standards, low-cost airborne radar 
with operating ranges up to 50 miles. 
The equipment closely resembles a 
miniature television set. It has a small 
round screen about four inches in 
diameter, which is swept by a thread 
of light resembling a_ windshield 
wiper. Sweeping rhythmically back 
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right to go somewhere as you people have. 
“AOPA has advocated a number of 
things. We don’t like the present cockpit 
visibility on some of our aircraft and we’ve 
asked the manufacturers to do something 
about it. A long time ago we tried to get 
the SAE to arrive at some sort of a mini- 
mum standard for visibility as they did for 
instrument arrangement in the cockpit. The 
SAE tried it and the manufacturers came 
back and said they weren’t interested. 
“What the answer is, I don’t know, but I 
think a practical solution can be worked 
out if we all recognize each other’s rights.” 
Bill Parenteau: “For the past 12 years 
I’ve been attending meetings such as this 
and in almost every case the recommenda- 
tion of the CAA, the ATA, ALPA, etc., has 
been to increase the ceiling and visibility 
minimums. Yet they remain 1,000 and 3. 
I’ve been advised, Max, that it was your 
organization that put up the fight to retain 
the 1,000 and 3. Is that true?” 
Max Karant: “I don’t recall a concerted 
fight over raising the minimums from 1,000 
and 3. Whenever that subject is brought up 
we say, ‘all right, that means that you will 
reduce VFR flying by X percentage, but do 
you have facts to substantiate doing a thing 
of that kind?’ Thus far, we’ve been given 
no facts. ’m based at Washington National 
Airport and I went in there the other day 
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and forth, it clearly outlines earth, sea 
or sky according to the tilt selected 
by the pilot. 

On a test over the channel, the 
coast of Britain was clearly defined 
from 20 miles away. The land showed 
as a pale phosphorescent green while 
the sea was dark and dotted with tiny 
bright spots that were ships. Storms 
showed up from 40 miles away as 
bright oval patches. 

There are three control knobs and 
a scanner—a gyro keeps the latter 
steadily in the desired position in 
turbulent air. 


New Lear-Developed Gyro 
Stabilizes Free Drift Rate 


A radically new type vertical gyro 
of greatly improved performance de- 
signed to reduce and _ stabilize free 
drift error has been put into produc- 
tion by Lear, Inc. 

Designed as a vertical reference for 
such gyro-stabilized equipment as re- 
mote attitude indicators, autopilots 
and bombing systems, the new gyro, 
designated Series 2153, eliminates 
variations in free drift with changes 
in operating temperatures, heretofore 
a major deficiency of gyros. 

Until development of the new Lear 


with a mile visibility. Now, no matter how 
much | fly out of Washington National, no 
matter what the weather is, I don’t see 
the sky black with airplanes.” 

Bill Parenteau: “If the minimums were 
raised, you say it would reduce VFR flying 
by an X amount. However, at the same 
time you would increase the over-all profi- 
ciency of the flying public, since pilots 
would then have to get a ticket qualifying 
them for instrument flight. After all, Max, 
the aim of increased minimums is to in- 
crease safety.” 

Max Karant: “That’s precisely the point 
I have been trying to make. Your solution 
is to require all pilots to have instrument 
ratings, file IFR flight plans, etc. In other 
words, you want to force all pilots to either 
raise their skills to a professional level, or 
stop flying. That’s like saying that everyone 
who drives a car today should be required 
to meet the minimum standards required of 
a Greyhound bus driver, or get off the 
highways. 

“I realize the New York area is con- 
gested and that you have your problems. 
but I must again point out that we have 
ours, too. One of your own airline pilots 
had a near-miss one day when he was fly- 
ing a Cessna 140—and in perfect weather, 
too. A DC-6 went by him so fast and so 
close that all he saw was a flash of blue 
and silver, He was blown over on his back 
and it was just lucky he didn’t end up a 
statistic. When the CAA tracked down the 


gyro, weight and stress considerations 
necessitated the use of materials with 
widely differing physical properties 
in the fabrication of gyro parts. As a 
consequence, expansion of the various 
components changed differentially 
with the operating temperature range. 
By using steel for all parts, however, 
this factor of differential expansion is 
removed, and the result is a predict- 
able free drift rate that remains uni- 
form throughout the temperature 
range. As a further result of steel con- 
struction, Lear engineers anticipate a 
substantial reduction in cost. 


Other innovations in gyro engi- 
neering include the use of sub-mini- 
aturized slip rings and brushes, self- 
aligning bearing suspensions, and 
shielded rotor and gimbal bearings. 
These friction-reducing features, corn- 
bined with the increased momentum 
of the large wheel, result in a three- 
to-one improvement in the vital fric- 
tion-to-momentum ratio, a critical fac- 
tor in accuracy. 


Power requirements are 115V, 
three-phase, 400 cycle ac, and 27.5V 
de. It has 360° of freedom in roll and 
+82° in pitch. Erection rate is vari- 
able between 0.8° and 3° per minute, 
depending upon the erection voltage 
used, Free drift error is less than 0.25° 
per minute, 


airline crew, they were all called on the 
carpet—the pilot, copilot and stewardess 
of the airliner, and the pilot who’d been 
flying the Cessna. Investigation showed that 
the flight of the Cessna was legal and 
proper in every respect, even by CAA 
specifications. Yet the airline pilot never 
saw the Cessna. He had his DC-6 in a 
climbing turn out of LaGuardia, was going 
like the devil, and came within a hair of 
knocking this personal-plane guy out of the 
sky. Now we make an issue of things like 
that. We’re not haggling over 1,000 and 3 
nor anything else that’s been brought up 
except your thinking that the only obvious 
solution is to get the Cessna out of there.” 
Neil Fulton (Pilot, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp.): “I’ve flown both the Bonanza 
and the DC-3 for a long time, and know the 
problems on both sides. If the limits were 
raised to 1500 and 3, I don’t think any pilot 
would object. 

“If the minimums in the high-density 
area, say LaGuardia, were 1500 and 3, and 
a pilot were to take off from Bridgeport to 
fly to Philadelphia, wouldn’t he be willing 
to fly via White Plains and Chatham in- 
stead of flying through the LaGuardia 
area? It might cost him another 20 miles, 
but I bet he’d be willing to do it. A lot 
of my runs are from Baltimore to La- 
Guardia, and when I have such a trip to 
make, I give a lot of thought to wind di- 
rection and velocity and where the smoke 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Your Best Week-end Flight 
Plan for May 


Army and Navy aerial demonstrations 
will be part of the annual Armed 
Forces Day air show at Moffett Field, 
Calif., May 21. Land at nearby 

Palo Alto Airport for quality Standard 
Aviation Products and service. 


Herding hungry ducks by air 


Aviation Gasoline 80/87, even on hot days when the engine 
is frying. It burns clean, too; never fouls plugs. I’ve used 
Chevron 80/87 in ali my light planes ever since it came out. 


Twisting back and forth above the rice fields in Califor- 
nia’s San Joaquin Valley, Frank Gallison drives feeding ducks 
out of the grain and toward surrounding game refuges and 
grasslands. Before he started this herding, farmers in the 
area often lost half a crop in a single day to migrating ducks. 


One of the most experienced fliers in the West, Mr. Gallison 
has logged 20,000 hours, mostly in low-flying farm work. 
“Making turns 50 feet above muddy rice fields calls for 
plenty of extra power,” he says. “I always get it with Chevron 


and the support. 
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TIP OF THE MONTH 


If your engine sounds rough, make sure 
your propeller “tracks” within 
|/l6-inch. Bring one tip down toa 
support, then pull the other down and 
measure the distance between it 


“And in spite of the tough flying I do, I’ve never had engine 
trouble since I started using RPM Aviation Oil. P’ve gone 
1500, 1700, even 1900 hours between overhauls, until I take 
them down just because of the hours. ‘RPM’ holds wear down 
to next to nothing, keeps the rings and valves as clean as 
new. I wouldn't use anything else.” 


T.M’S ''RPM,!’! *"CHEVRON,’? '*PLANE FAX,’? REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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on April 23 

Skyways 

moved to 

EXPANDING QUARTERS 
to meet the needs of an 


EXPANDING MARKET 


The field of Flight Operations is 

growing in size, importance, 

and revenue. It’s a market 

with tremendous potential! And 
. Skyways Magazine, the only 

publication devoted exclusively 

to Flight Operations — business, 

commercial and military —is 

keeping pace with its growth. 


Our new, greatly expanded 
quarters in Bristol, Conn., will 
enable us to maintain closer 
liason with our printers, and 
enable our editorial and art 
departments to handle late news 
right to within minutes of 
press time! It will also give our 
circulation and advertising 
departments the added space 
they’ve needed to operate 

at peak efficiency. 


OWL MLS gadis : Emmett Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Phone: Ludlow 3-5815 
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go VFR, | do it. If there is an east wind, 
I plan my route east of Philly and I usu- 
ally have 8 to 10 miles visibility. By the 
same token, if LaGuardia has 3 miles with 
an east wind, I go up a little east of Sandy 
Hook and it helps a lot. 

“Actually, if the boys who are flying the 

Cubs, etc., and who haven’t ILS and the 
necessary equipment to make a let-down 
through the clouds, were requested to avoid 
high-density areas within a certain mile- 
age, I don’t see how or why they wouldn't 
go along with such a suggestion.” 
Max Karant: “The important point is, you 
said ‘if they were requested.’ But that isn’t 
the case. A bunch of fellows in Washing- 
ton have written laws or are trying to write 
laws that say ‘you will do this’ or ‘you will 
do that’ without regard for visibility, 
weather or anything else. They say, ‘do it 
and don’t argue with us.’ We ask them to 
give us facts and they come up with 
nothing. They just arbitrarily draw a line 
and say, ‘you will not go through that air- 
space at any time.’ That sort of attitude 
brings about only one response and I don’t 
have to tell you what it is. 

“AOPA endeavors to educate its pilots. 
We publish accident case histories by the 
dozen and point out where the pilots in- 
volved are doing things that are wrong. I 
know one thing: if someone will teach 
them, they’ll learn. We do get a screwball 
every now and then. We had just such a 
pilot not long ago. He insisted on taking 
off from en airport under IFR conditions, 
on a VFR clearance. [t was in California 
and this guy was used to flying in the smog. 
Within five minutes of that take-off, how- 
ever, the boys in the tower saw him come 
spinning out of the bottom of the clouds. 
Of course, you can’t punish a dead man, 
but a lot of people learned a lesson from 
that one. Furthermore, all this guy’s in- 
surance was voided because he had violated 
the CAR’s.” 

Neil Fulton: “I have heard of people who 
do the same or similar things. They take 
off anytime and just shuttle off someplace 
—no clearance, no flight plan—into instru- 
ment conditions. They climb up through 
the clouds and let down on the other side. 
My contention is that there should be some 
regulation at the airport whereby that kind 
of pilot can be stopped, because he is not 
only risking his own neck, he’s also risking 
the lives of people on the ground.” 

Max Karant: “So far the CAA has shied 
away from such a regulation, probably be- 
cause it places responsibility on them. The 
individual airport managers also shy away 
from that kind of regulation because it 
places legal responsibility on them.” 
Frederic J. Shaw (Asst. Dir. Flying 
Operations—Admin. American Airlines) : 
“Everyone recognizes the increasing danger 
and exposure to aircraft collision under 
congested traffic conditions. There’s an old 
maxim to the effect that ‘as the times 
change, the circumstances that surround 
them must also change.’ That applies here. 
We have had a set of regulations in the 
past which fitted their purpose well for 
those times. However, times have changed. 

“In the last six or seven years there have 
been more than 100 mid-air collisions in- 
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volving civil aircraft. [ doubt that anyone 
here advocates any one cure-all for remedy- 
ing this situation, but certainly one of the 
approaches might be in the direction of im- 
proved cockpit forward visibility. There 
also should be adequate aircraft lighting at 
night, and perhaps colored markers should 
be painted on airplanes for daytime flying. 
Another thing, under certain haze and 
smoke conditions it is dificult for a pilot, 
even after having sighted another airplane, 
to establish that plane properly in its 
frame of reference to himself. An aircraft 
silhouetted against the ground may present 
a different relative movement from one that 
is silhouetted against an overcast. 

“The very question of VFR definition is 
in itself a nebulous one. What is VFR 
when a pilot is flying west at sundown? 
What is VFR to the pilot on the opposite 
side of the airway at the same time and at 


the same altitude, flying eastbound? What 
constitutes forward visibility under varying 
atmospheric conditions? 

“Certainly, these things must be subject 
to precise regulation to which everyone 
must submit, whether it be in terms of 
lighting, marking of aircraft, required 
cockpit and aircraft lighting, or clearly 
defined ceiling and visibility restrictions. 

“In high-density areas everyone, whether 
they are carrier or private-plane pilots, 
must subject themselves to regulations, and 
those regulations must be written for the 
greatest safety of all. Anyone piled up in a 
mid-air collision does not enjoy immunity 
to death or injury by virtue of the fact that 
he is or is not a professional pilot. 

“The rules do not deny any pilot the right 
to the airspace, but they do impose on him 
certain regulations dictated by duly de- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Airmotive 


COMPANY 
LOVE FIELD * DALLAS 


FIRST AMONG THE NATION’S 
COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL BASES — 


the Jet Age comes to 


outhwest Airmotive ! 


t since '32 in numerous service-improvements 
the business airplane, Southwest 
motive is proud now to be FIRST among 
mercial fixed base operators as a 

engine and accessory overhaul center 

he United States Air Force. 


e recognize in this historic contract to 
verhaul Allison J-33-A35 turbo-jet 
owerplants and their accessories, a deep 
esponsibility to the Air Force and to 
he American aircraft industry generally. 


is our firm intent to meet this challenge 
n keeping with our unbroken 23-year record 
f good faith and top quality craftmanship. 


IRTANT NOTE TO 
N ENGINE OWNERS: 


hwest Airmotive's Pratt & Whitney 
-aft-Authorized Engine Division will, of 
$e, continue uninterrupted as 
isphere-Headquarters for the overhaul 
nventional piston engines. Workmanship 
en finer than before. Write for 

ates and details. 


Our “’Moodbeam Misses” will be back 
next month 
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signated and competent agencies which are 
charged with making these regulations in 
accordance with certain procedures. 

“T do not think it is unfair in any sense 

to impose 1500 and 3, 2500 and 5, or what- 
ever the limits may be, provided it pro- 
motes the public welfare and the regulation 
is logical and legal. Any agency which pro- 
mulgates a regulation on the basis of parti- 
ality to any group would immediately be 
subject to attack in the courts as being 
arbitrary, prejudiced, not having any 
foundation in fact and not being substanti- 
ated by the weight of evidence. Certainly, 
one of the attacks on this high-density traf- 
fic problem must be impartial regulation 
for the benefit of all users of the airspace.” 
R. H. Carpenter: “I see no reason in the 
world why the responsible people that Max 
represents should object to increased visi- 
bilities and increased minimum ceilings for 
VFR. The people we worry about are the 
screwballs, to use Max’s expression, and 
the only way you can keep the screwballs 
out is by regulation. Regulation coupled 
with radar surveillance would be a big step 
in the right direction.” 
Max Karant: “You cannot write regula- 
tions based on the assumption that every- 
one is a screwball or knucklehead. The 
regulations must be written for the vast 
majority; and these are prudent, careful, 
responsible people who—by and large—can 
and do obey reasonable, sensible regula- 
tions. I disagree strongly with the state- 
ment that the only way you can control 
knuckleheads is by regulation. Such a 
thing is physically impossible. Neither you 
nor anyone else can devise a regulation 
that will, for example, prevent a competent, 
well-qualified professional pilot from sud- 
denly pulling on a control gust lock in 
flight, and nearly killing a whole planeload 
of passengers. 

“That figure of 100 mid-air collisions is 
misleading. Today we are discussing high- 
density areas and those 100 mid-air colli- 
sions include collisions between crop dust- 
ers, training planes, etc., flying out of the 
6400 U.S. airports. Considering the present 
volume of flying, I don’t think that’s such 
a bad record. 

“Of the mid-air collisions on the record, 
all but one of them occurred under VFR 
conditions. In the great majority, weather 
was not a factor. So we look at other pos- 
sible reasons and come up with cockpit 
visibility or the conduct of the people in- 
volved. All of these things add up and it’s 
on that we base our position in this matter. 

“The tendency right now is to raise the 
minimums that apply to the weakest link 
in our chain of people who fly. The airline 
pilots maintain that all a pilot has to do is 
fly IFR when the visibility drops. But you 
can't fly IFR unless you’re equipped and 
qualified. In fact, if private pilots in sub- 
stantially large numbers were able to 
qualify for instrument tickets, the whole 
system would break down because today 
our IFR operations are so overloaded that 
they can’t handle it. You airline pilots are 
the best examples in the world of how com- 
plex and difficult it is to operate under IFR 
conditions with our present traffic control 
system. Therefore, it is no good to say, the 
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answer to this is to raise the minimums and 
if a pilot runs into smoke or haze, he can 
fly IFR. The private pilot simply can’t do 
it and his only other choice is to stop fly- 
ing. If you stop him for any substantial 
period of time, it will do serious damage to 
civil aviation.” 

Capt. Pangburn: “Increasing the mini- 
mums would impose a lot of restrictions 
and also add expenses to the operating of 
an airline. If 1500 and 3, for example, were 
to go into effect, there would be many de- 
lays due to IFR traffic on the airways and 
the carriers would have to absorb that de- 
lay. Now as far as 1500 and 3 is concerned, 
how serious a restriction would that im- 
pose on VFR traffic in a high-density area? 
I would think that the 1500 and 3 minimum 
in the LaGuardia area would be an ad- 
vantage, safety-wise, to the itinerant.” 
Max Karant: “But actually, the way you 
are protecting him is by keeping him out of 
the area entirely. The private pilot simply 
can’t comply, so he’s out. In the case of the 
air carriers, the maximum difficulty they 
face with raised minimums is purely eco- 
nomic. You sit there and fiddle around 
with [FR operations, and then you go. But 
remember, you go. In my case, I don’t go.” 
Capt. Pangburn: “Then you think 1500 
and 3 would be unduly restrictive?” 

Max Karant: “I’m merely saying that any 
major change must be well founded. It 
cannot be a casually made decision. To 
know what affect it would have on flying 
wed have to take the number of days we 
have 1,000 and 3 and then take the number 
of 1500 and 3 days‘and subtract one from 
the other to know what the weather per- 
centage is. There isn’t any way of measur- 
ing how much flying would be stopped be- 
cause nobody bothers to note whether I go 
out and fly or not. The air-carrier opera- 
lions, however, are tabulated.” 

Capt. Pangburn: “As far as statistics are 
concerned, you said you were reluctant to 
file a violation report. I stated earlier that 
for every violation or incident that was re- 
ported there were probably 10 that were 
not. The fact remains that incident reports 
are on the increase, even with this prevail- 
ing reluctance to file against another pilot.” 
Max Karant: “We went into this incident 
report in connection with the proposed 
Washington zone and came up with just 
two—one of them involving a military plane 
and the other, a CAA pilot!” 

Bill Parenteau: “In this matter of sta- 
tistics, I can’t give you the exact number, 
but I can state that when we have had lost 
aircraft, or aircraft that have arrived un- 
heralded in the LaGuardia control zone 
during VFR marginal weather, the greater 
percentage of them turned out to be what 
you have referred to as ‘screwball’ pilots. 
Normally, they are not air carrier nor 
NBAA aircraft, but they are privately owned 
civil itinerants.” 

Max Karant: “If he’s doing something 
wrong, we want him tagged just as much 
as you do. But you’d better take a second 
look at your statistics. Not too long ago the 
CAA made a study of the lost-aircraft 
problem in the New York area, and their 
findings make it clear that the civil itiner- 
ant pilot is involved only at about the same 
rate as are other classes of pilots. In view 
of the fact that these civil pilots are the 
only non-professionals involved, I believe 


they have a surprisingly good record.” 
Bill Parenteau: “Perhaps the regulations 
should be such that the itinerant pilot will 
have to contact the tower before he enters 
the control zone.” 

Max Karant: “I’m sure even the airline 
pilots know how easy it is to get trapped or 
caught in a bind and not have any way out. 
We private pilots rely entirely on the U.S. 
Weather Bureau... and I don’t think I 
need to say any more. When you fellows 
are caught in a box like that, you get on 
the gauges and keep going. You call on 
your company frequency or some other fre- 
quency, get more info, and on you go. In 
my case, | must either get down some place 
or turn back. I get on the radio and call 
somebody and then hope they hear me and 
reply. Often they don’t because they’re busy 
with someone else. 

“You fellows are used to push-button 
radio receivers and transmitters with 50 
channels or more. We have as few as four 
channels. They are about to put in a new 
channel at LaGuardia and we can’t get it 
in a let of our airplanes even if the owner 
is willing to buy the $10 crystal. You get so 
high-fallutin’ with normal everyday prob- 
lems that you lose sight of what’s going on. 
The people who fly our airplanes pay for 
them with their own money. They’re limited 
in weight, in equipment, and they’re limited 
in experience, but still they’re trying to fly.” 
Bill Parenteau: “I’m not trying to stop 
that man from flying, but I would like to 
see him fly somewhere other than in a 
highly congested area. He has a lot of air- 
ports other than LaGuardia at which he 
could land. What about Teterboro?” 

Max Karant: “Teterboro has the same 
problem, and the boys in that tower are also 
screaming and hollering about aircraft 
coming in unannounced. You can’t send us 
to Linden ’cause then we’d be right smack 
on the approach zone to Newark.” 

Neil Fulton: “When you have 1,000 and 3 
at LaGuardia, at least 50% of the metro- 
politan areas is less than 1,000 and 3. Dur- 
ing those periods, the airplane is illegal, 
but how many pilots are going to turn 
back? That’s the reason I believe we should 
have this higher ceiling and visibility. Then 
the pilot who is above and coming in on 
IFR can go right on down and have a little 
more protection. 

“T'll go along with Max on this equip- 
ment business. Even with the best equip- 
ment and at 1500 feet in the vicinities of 
New Brunswick and Freehold, many times 
I’ve never been able to raise approach con- 
trol. Sometimes I’ve had to have the boys 
who are up a little higher relay in for me 
and then I check as I go by Flatbush and 
get my clearance on in. All this is under 
VFR conditions, not marginal but just 
smoky which is a serious deal in itself, and 
the reason why I’ve been avoiding these 
smoke areas. 

“At night, we should have even more 
regulation. At the 2500-ft level between 
Washington and LaGuardia, with a 3,000-ft 
ceiling for example, everybody is VFR try- 
ing to save time. One night, on a flight be- 
tween Richmond, Virginia, and Baltimore, 
my copilot and I counted 42 airplanes be- 
neath a 2,000-ft ceiling! There’s something 
wrong there, too. I don’t know how you can 
rectify that situation, but if you’re not 
planning to land at Washington, LaGuardia, 
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Philly, etc., it might be well to avoid the 
immediate areas associated with their air- 
ports.” 


| R. K. Smith (Chief Pilot, Kudner Agency, 


Inc.) : “No statistics are necessary to prove 
to me there’s a hazard in these high-density 
areas, and even if everyone did observe the 
regulations to the letter, it would still be a 


hazard. Perhaps private pilot education is 


the best answer. But I’m also in favor of in- 
creasing the minimums.” 

Capt. James A. Rogers (Pilot, Swiflite 
Aircraft Corp.) : “I also am in favor of rais- 
ing the minimums, but I would not recom- 


mend that they be raised until such time 


as an adequate number of controllers are 
added, particularly in the New York area, 
since an increase in VFR minimums would 


| necessarily bring about an increased num- 


ber of IFR days. 
“One thing that would help considerably 
would be more honest position-reporting by 


all pilots. Pilots jumping the gun put an 


additional and unnecessary burden on ap- 
proach control. Another would be the wider 
use, in high-density areas, of simplex com- 
munications whereby everyone on the fre- 
quency would hear the transmissions of 
both tower and aircraft and thus be more 
rapidly informed of each others’ position. 

“In regard to the lightplane itinerant 

pilot, he gives me less concern than the 
air carriers when it comes to near-misses 
and mid-air collisions. In my opinion over 
90% of these lightplane owners have a 
healthy respect for the high-density areas 
and do avoid them on the marginal days. 
It’s apparent to me, from this and other 
discussions, that some of the air-carrier 
pilots, having been with the carrier for 15 
or 20 years, have lost touch with this and 
the other phases of flying. The present day 
lightplane itinerant is not to be compared 
to the ‘haphazard Harrys’ that we had in 
the ’30’s, thanks to the CAA and improved 
instructional technique.” 
C. J. Stock: “While I have endorsed in- 
creased VFR minimums, I’m also aware of 
the fact that a great percentage of the 
mishaps have occurred during good 
weather. Merely increasing the minimums 
is not the complete solution, nor would 
supplementing the raised minimums with 
speed control be. the complete answer. I, 
therefore, suggest a  poor-man’s  anti- 
collision radar in the aircraft. 

“It would be impossible to place the 
entire responsibility for separation of air- 
craft operating in the volume we antici- 
pate, on one person. During CAVU weather 


in terminal areas, trafic is put in the 
hands of eight controllers, and as you 
introduce additional controllers at one 


terminal, you are faced with the need for 
coordination between them. The whole sys- 
tem becomes unwieldy. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that we go after improved cockpit 
visibility in conjunction with a poor-man’s 
collision radar. 

“Looking ahead to the day of still 
aircraft operating at even higher altitudes, 
we're going to find even greater need for 
improved cockpit visibility and anti- 
collision radar. In talking with a num- 
ber of BOAC pilots who had flown the 
Comet in regularly scheduled operation, I 
was surprised to learn that in no instance 
in the operational stage between London 
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SPEED CONTROL 


SAFE FLIGHT INSTRUMENT CORR, 
WARTE PLAINS, BLY. 


PRECISION APPROACH SPEED 
NOW INSURED WITH 


SAFE FLIGHT 
SPEED CONTROL SYSTEM 


Pilots are unanimous in their approval of the new Safe 
Flight Speed Control System that ‘‘takes the mathematics 
out of precision approaches, landings and take-offs"’ and 
substitutes all-inclusive, instantaneous lift instrumentation. 
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Shortest Landing Roll 


© a 
Best Take-Off Performance Sp 

The Safe Flight Speed Control System computes for 
power, gross weight, maneuvering, turbulence, etc., activat- 
ing the pointer on a single standard instrument panel dial. 
With pointer centered, speed and attitude are correct, 
regardless of airspeed readings. Maintaining proper wing 
lift condition becomes a simple matter of pitch and/or 
throttle control! Readings are continuous, all-inclusive, non- 
lagging. Data is gathered instantly from a wing-mounted 
lift transducer (de-icer-protected for multi-engine planes). 


Best Take-Off Climb Speed 


AVAILABLE FOR SINGLE (MODEL SC-12) AND MULTI-ENGINE AIRCRAFT (MODEL SC-24) 


Ask your dealer, or write or wire for 
detailed information, stating type aircraft. 


2 SAFE FLIGHT ‘seis, 


“Pioneers in Lift Instrumentation’’ 
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; SAFE FLIGHT INSTRUMENT CORP., WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK : 
} Gentlemen: Please send detailed information on the new Safe Flight Speed Control System. : 
1 I 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 
needs pilots 
and flight 
engineers 
Now! 


New age limits! 


Wonderful career opportu- 
nities with the nation’s num- 
ber one airline now open to 
qualified men. Company bene- 
fits include excellent pay, 
broad insurance program, 
retirement income plan and 
others. 

Qualifications: Height 5’-7” 
to 6’-4”. U. S. citizen, high 
school graduate, commercial 
pilot license, pass physical 
with no waivers. Age 21-28. 

Applicants who, in addition 
to above qualifications also 
have Instrument Rating or 
Flight Engineer’s Certificate 
(or Flight Engineer’s exami- 
nation written portion passed) 
will be accepted through age 
29; with both Instrument 
Rating and Flight Engineer’s 
Certificate through age 30. 

Successful applicants will 
attend United’s Flight Train- 
ing Center at Denver and re- 
ceive salary while in training. 


Write: C. M. Urbach 
Placement Superintendent 
United Air Lines 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colorado 


more jobs STRESS Fars 
than graduates INEERS a 
naa oa, Ne a ORCRAR 


ceeds supply. Effective 
placement service. World- 
famed college founded 1884. 
Enter June, Sept., Jan., March. 
Gov’t approved for Veterans. 
BACH. SC, DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS 


Personalized practical instruction. Wind tunnel, struc- 
tural and dynamometer testing included. Degree courses 
also in Mech., Civil, Eleec., Chem., Radio (TV). Adm. 


Engineering; Bus. Adm., Acct. Well-equipped labs. Prep. 
courses. 


Modest costs. Write Jean McCarthy, Di- 
rector Admissions, for Catalog, View 
Book and “Your Career in Engineer- 

ing or Commerce.” 
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and Rome did they ever see each other, 
even though they were in direct commu- 
nication and were passing position re- 
ports back and forth. That is what we face 
in the future here, and that’s why we are 
going to need greater separation, more re- 
liable altimeter indications, and an anti- 
collision radar.” 

Capt. Pangburn: “Mr. Stock and Bill 
Parenteau, I’m still confused on one par- 
ticular point which I have discussed with 
CAA inspectors, tower operators, etc. As 
I read the regulation and as I understand 
the CAA interpretation of it, it is legal 
and no violation of a regulation for a 
pilot to taxi out with reduced visibility 
and ceiling and take off, as long as he 
taxis out VFR. You cannot actually pro- 
hibit his taking off. I witnessed that situa- 
tion at Indianapolis some time ago. I was 
grounded there for two days because I 
didn’t have take-off limits for the Con- 
vair. The ceiling was 100 ft and visibility 
was Veth of a mile. I happened to be in 
the Indianapolis tower when a Bonanza 
taxied out, said he was going VFR, got 
his clearance and off he went. The whole 
idea astounded me and I got into quite a 
hassle with the tower operators over it. 
We spent a couple of hours pouring over 
manuals, regulations, etc., while the tower 
boys proved to me they were in no posi- 
tion to deny him a clearance under those 
circumstances. I inquired as to where the 
pilot was going and, discovered that he 
went out six days a week, regardless of 
weather, flying a load of bull semen to 
some place in North Carolina! 

“Frankly, I just don’t understand that 
situation. I’'d been in the tower there long 
enough to know there was traffic overhead, 
and I don’t see how this fellow could get 
to the Carolinas VFR when the ceiling 
was 100 ft and visibility eth of a mile. 
Furthermore, there wasn’t a ceiling re- 
ported to be above 300 ft within 200 miles 
of Indianapolis. And yet the CAA people 
tell me that pilot was completely legal.” 
C. J. Stock: “Your summation of that 
situation is correct in that the pilot may 
call for and receive a clearance to leave 
the control zone, and it is the responsibil- 
ity of the controller to provide separation 
between that aircraft and others operating 
on instrument flight p!ans. But after the 
aircraft has left the control zone, he may 
be legally operating outside the control 
area which is 700 ft from the surface, and 
we have no control over him.” 

“Looking back over what has been said, 
I think we were pretty close to the right 
track when we discussed facts relative to 
certain qualifications for certain types of 
work in certain airports and for certain 
types of equipments, etc. It’s a recognized 
fact in the air-carrier business that it is 
physically impossible for certain types of 
aircraft to use certain airports. For ex- 
ample, we can’t utilize LaGuardia Field 
for DC-7 operations. And the other night 
LaGuardia was above minimums and Idle- 
wild was below, but that was just too bad. 
Perhaps therein lies the solution to the 
problem . that certain airports re- 
quire certain qualifications for aircraft, 
pilots, ete. Full control should be es- 


tablished for those pilots making full 
instrument approaches at these airports 
and they should be afforded full protec- | 
tion while on those approaches. 
“We are fast moving into a stage of 
higher speeds and heavier fuel loads that 
are becoming more critical. In fact, we’re 
noticing it on long-range flights now, what | 
with longer holding patterns and things 
you cannot put up with. Therefore, con- 
trols have to be more positive and not 
cause indefinite delays. You must be able 
to come in and know who’s going to be in 
the area and how long it’s going to take 
him to make his approach and land. We 
must not hold back the development of | 
positive controls for turboprop and turbo- 
jet operations for the few Cub _ pilots. 
True, he has a right to fly and he must 
be provided with airspace to fly in, but he 
must not be allowed to become a hazard 
or a deterrent to the traveling public.” 
Max Karant: “The ‘few Cub pilots’ Capt. 
Tuxbury refers to comprise a total of 
some 90,000 civil aircraft owners. All the 
airline aircraft registered with the CAA, 
both for domestic and international airline 
operations, come to a total of just over 1500 
airplanes. Yet Capt. Tuxbury would have 
you believe that the airspace 
belongs to the commercial operators, and 


that any Cub pilot who wants to fly to | 


New York should be forced to land at 
some place like Allentown and take a 
train the rest of the way. I can tell you 
now that this ‘party line’ can only alienate 
and antagonize the many thousands of 
aircraft owners throughout the country. 

“In my opinion, this sort of proposal 
can only lead to a move to force the com- 
mercial airlines to operate into high- 
density areas only within certain clearly 
defined channels, and nowhere else. There 
is much to be said for the use of corridors 
by high-speed, relatively blind transport 
aircraft, not only for the protection of 
other aircraft in the airspace but for the 
protection of the airline passengers.” 
Capt. Ross: “From my own experience, 
I'd say that the greater portion of near- 
misses occur not in the high-density areas 
but in the medium- or low-density areas 
where private planes, the airlines and also 
some military use the same airport. Also, 
most of the incidents have not been due to 
weather. I’m all in favor of raising the 
VFR ceiling, but I’m even more in favor 
of raising the VFR visibilities. In nearly 
all cases where visibility is officially given 
as 3 miles, you will find it isn’t that from 
where you sit in the cockpit. An im- 
mediate solution would be to raise the 
visibility minimum to at least 5 miles, 
then if it is officially listed as 5 miles 
visibility, you can be sure it’s at least 1 
mile. 

“Anti-collision radar is certainly a 
needed step, although it isn’t the sole 
answer and won’t be unless you can have 
a radar that has at least a 180° sweep. 
Most of the near-collisions have not been 
due to overtaking traffic, most have been 
90° traffic.” 

Randy Carpenter: “I’ve had an oppor- 
tunity to look at what is being done with 
anti-collision radar, and it looks right 
now like a pretty doubtful solution. Radar 
of certain frequencies are available that 
can give you the targets. However, they 
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really | 


give you all ot tne targets, thus placing 
you in the position of having to decide for 


yourself which is the target that is on a 
closing course. What actually would be ! 
needed is some form of computer inte- Ou! S e 


grated into the anti-collision radar; either 
that or you’d have to accept the fact that 
you see everything . . . and you might 
have 50 airplanes on your scope all the 
time. Obviously, that would be of little 
value. One other possibility lies in the 
application of the Dopler principle. Sepa- 
ration, however, would still have to be 
maintained by ground radar.” 
Capt. Pangburn: “Let’s have our sum- 
mations now.” 
F. J. Shaw: “We've talked a great deal 
about regulations and their affect on cer- 
tain groups of people. Certainly the com- 
plexity of the present problem of VFR 
flying in highly congested areas is such 
that affirmative action must be taken. 
However, no one single action is going to 
provide the entire solution. I think it has 
been agreed upon here, and I concur that 
more extensive regulation is one of the 
steps indicated. The ports have stated that 
| in all forms of transportation there must 
| 


be progress; that if further regulation is 
required, it will be measured only in 
terms of how it fulfills its purpose and not 
in terms of the fact that those regulations 
would curtail certain individuals who are 
unable or unwilling to meet them. I 
think, therefore, from my own personal 
viewpoint that the ideas concerning regu- 
lation that have been expressed here 
today, would not in any way deny any 


_ substantial right of any pilots, private or And no appreciable cylinder wear 

| otherwise, nor would they in any way be 

| unreasonable.” 

_ Capt. hae ele “There is no ke Shapes Figure the dollar value of this type of performance - - 
f my min ut that every man in this room p P A ‘ ; : 
ee Os See toa oi hie cability ADD the savings from a 50% increase in ring life and 
| to keep from becoming a statistic, and a 30% reduction in lube oil consumption ......., 
neither is there any question in my mind THEN you'll know why economy minded operators of 


beer eee Pa ue av os PepEesen! business aircraft specify channel type PORUS-KROME 


have bent every effort to do away with the 
hazard that exists. But to say that the 
statistics do not prove there’s a problem 


' is entirely wrong. In the words of a good 4 

friend of mine, it is not because of the [©) RUS = KIROM\(S 
| fine efforts of the CAA or the airline 

| ilots or the airlines, or the private op- : ; 

See or anyone else, that we haven’t Gaed fee the Life Gf your Orgtnes 

| had more mid-air collisions. It’s only 
because God Almighty put so much space 
in three dimensions.” 

R. K. Smith: “I would say that we 


should have more realistic VFR regula- 
tions to fit today’s aircraft and traffic con- 


CAA approved for barrel reclamation 


dition, better enforcement of those regu- Write today for detailed information 
lations, and also a system to thoroughly Ada 

familiarize the private pilot with such f S-1 TESS - 

regulations.” Dept. » VAN DER HORST CORP., OLEAN, Ney 
Capt. Pangburn: “Our discussion ap- 

pears to have crystallized into two posi- f 

tions: one favoring an increase in VFR ‘ 

minimums in high-density areas; the 

other opposed to any change until such 

time as statistics compel a change. Airline é 

and executive pilots have become in- FE TERRELL, TEXAS 
creasingly disturbed with the VFR prob- OLEAN, NEW YORK 


lem because of the increasing rate of LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA** 
near-misses between airline, executive, TI CRSOMMT ORNS 
military and itinerant aircraft. Unfor- ' 

ight con i hat 
tunately, one might conclude from wha ae ae ena Oo 


has been said here that this is a dispute 264d S787 1314 Gk 2,412,698 Sid bre aici 
between the itinerant pilot and the airline 
(Continued on page 44) 
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C.A.A. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 
318 


INSTRUMENTS 1, 2 & 3 


Distributors of Fine Aviation Products 
Lear Distributor and Authorized Service 


Specialists in Instruments, Radios and 
Accessories 


Lear Autopilot Gyros Overhaul 
Beech Aircraft Sales & Service & Parts 


Phone Lakeview 7-4010 
City Airport 
Detroit 5, Michigan 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 
SALES & SERVICE 


REGULATORS — MASKS — VALVES 
PORTABLES & CYLINDERS 
FIXED INSTALLATIONS 
GOV'T. APPROVED REPAIR STATION 


iP AERO Phone: ORegon 8-1161 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA 
GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
has switched 
DC3 and Bonanza Engine 
Overhauls to 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 


WRIGHT 202A 


2, mod. to airline specs., A-1 condition, 
zero time with records, carb. & mags. 
MUST SELL— inspection at: Universal 
Avia. Ser., Inc. Mun. Airport, Easton, 
Md. 


SMITH-MEEKER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Specialists in 
Radio Installation and Service 
Finest Facilities 
Highest Workmanship 


COLLINS - ARC. - SPERRY 


Teterboro Airport Westchester County Alrport 
Teterboro, N.J. White Plains, N. Y. 
CAA Radio Repair CAA Radio Repalr 
Station, Class 1 & 2, Station, Class 1 & 2, 
#3599 #4272 


Great Southern Trucking Company 
is now using 
Lodestar Engine Overhauls 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 


FINE EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT... 
FOR IMMEDIATE INSPECTION AND DELIVERY 


@ DC-3 EXECUTIVE — BRAND NEW! 


@ LOCKHEED PV-1 EXECUTIVE 


Call, write or wire: HERROL BELLOMY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OR MERT MADDEN, AIRCRAFT SALES MGR. 
L. B. SMITH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT © MIAMI 48, FLORIDA ¢ PHONE 64-0611 


Wright 1350 HP engines—short stack 

26,900—Ib. gross take-off 

Latest type radios 

Complete anti- and de-icing systems 

Goodyear spot brakes 

Super deluxe DC-4 cockpit 

200,000-BTU Janitrol heater 

Luxurious custom-designed interior with 
panoramic windows 


@ 3 LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Corporation and executive aircraft 


Two with 1350 HP P & W engines—One with 
1350 HP Wright 


Each has distinct customized features 


aa 


New 2-stage P & W R 2800-31 engines 

850 hours since conversion—1270 hours total 

Rear Wing Spar cut down to cabin floor level 

PV-2 type landing gear with steel wheels 

Latest radio—Sperry A-12 Auto Pilot with 
approach coupler 

Finest most modern interior trimmed in brown leather 

Cruising speed 260 MPH at 10,000 feet 


DOUGLAS A-20G 


Stripped down—ready for flight or conversion 
Wright R 2600-29 engines—290 MPH cruising speed 
Outstanding bargain! 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Here's the 
Remmert-Werner 


Custom 18 


Conversion 


Here is a completely new design for comfort and relaxation that you’ll have to see—a small ship version 
of the famous Remmert-Werer Executive DC38, with as many of its features as we could pack into 
this already ponuley airplane. While conversion is in progress on your plane, you may also have, accord- 
ing to your desires, complete overhaul for airframe, engines, tanks, surfaces, wings, electronics, radios, 
and other components. : 


e big, easy vision windows 
e special, reclining chairs 
e adjustable headrests 

® spacious interior 

® roomy cockpit 

e open design 

e clean, modern lines 

e bright, restful decor 


Write for an estimate today, and see what a little 
imagination and experience can do for your air 
travel comfort. 


—and another new 


SUPER-92 DC-3 ae N41F — ready in May 


Super-92 engines, Collins or Bendix radio, new ship guarantee, complete 
8000 hour overhaul, beautiful custom interior, big windows, 200 mph. 


Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
PErshing 1-2260 Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. 
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P. O. BOX 55 
MARINE AIR TERMINAL 
LA GUARDIA FIELD, NEW YORK 


> MAINTENANCE 


‘C.A.A. APPROVED REPAIR, STATION 
#4262—RADIO CLASS. I: AND. II 


CUSTOM. INSTALLATIONS? 


\ 


HICKORY 6-7717 


The FINEST in Aircraft Radio 


QUALITRON 


INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT RADIO 


Engineering 
Installation 
Maintenance 


Distributor For 
BENDIX °@ 


Specialists 
Executive Aircraft Radio Systems 
Custom Edge-lighted Panels 


Lockheed Air Terminal—at P.A.C. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Th. 68317 St. 75963 


*C.A.A. Repalr Station No. 4083 
Radio Class 1, 2 & Limited Radar 


ARC. ¢ COLLINS 


FOR SALE 


LUXURIOUS LOCKHEED PV-1 


Beautiful 9-Piece Interior 


Typewriter Desk Bed-type Divan 

4 Reel. Chairs Bleached Walnut Woodwork 
1 Swivel Chair Cabin Radio 

Equipped Galley Intercom Phone 


Completely Painted Exterior 


Airline radio, heavy PV-2 gear, autopilot, rotating 
beacon, bullet-proof tanks, $30,000 spare parts. 2500 
hrs. since new. R. eng. O hrs. $0, L. eng. 150 hrs. 
SO. Ship has been excellently maintained. 


Exclusive Agents 


ATLANTIC AVIATION SERVICE, Inc 


P. O. Box 1709 Wilmington, Delaware 


Ford Motor Company of Canada 
has switched 
DC3 Engine Overhauls 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 


Cakland Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


LODESTAR P & W PARTS 


Last pair of new quick change engine 
buildup units. 
New L. H. collector, also used collectors. 
New and used engine cowlings. 
Used AG3 motors, N.T.S.O. 
— Following NEW Parts — 
0599 short stack tube 
066 long stack tube 
0601 ball socket 
0602 angle socket 
10603 short stack, flanged 
10605 long stack, flanged 
0606 angle stack, flanged 
63809 shackle 
68927 rollers, metal, rubber, micarta 
75014 link assembly 
639011-500 flexible drive 
All parts for cowl flap system #£72243. 
Flaps, brackets, hinge pins, tubes, etc. All 
subject to prior sale. Write your Lodestar 
needs. 


Bay Area Executive Headquarters 
OAKLAND AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 


AERO COMMANDERS 


—new & used— 
Charter, lease & sales. 


Stonnell & Holladay 
distributor 
Mun. Airport, 


Easton, Md. 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY 
is now using 
DC3 Engine Overhauls 


ENGINE WORKS 


FINE USED AIRCRAFT 
BUY — SELL — TRADE — FINANCE 


°54 E-35 BONANZA: ADF—Omni . .$17,900. '49 CESSNA 195: ADF—Omni ...$ 
"52 C-35 BONANZA: ADF—Omni . .$11,400. BELLANCA CRUISEMASTER: 190 hp. $ 
"54 TRI PACER—60 hours—Super 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED 
AIRPORT SERVICE OPERATOR 


"50 B-35 BONANZA: Auto Pilot— 


ADF—Omni 


"53 CESSNA 180: full panel—Omni $ 8950. 


"51 NAVION 260: Omni 
"49 NAVION 225: “A” 


THESE AIRPLANES ARE IN STOCK NOW 
WE OWN ALL THE AIRCRAFT WE SELL 
BEECHCRAFT DEALER FOR THE CHICAGO AREA 
GRAUBART AVIATION 


677 North Michigan © MOhawk 4-7190 ® Eves: BRiargate 4-7669 ® Chicago 11, 


Illinois 


A portion of a large Southern California airport 
is available under sublease to a capable opera- 
tor who can service and repair aircraft; store 
and fuel transient planes; and handle related 


activities such as flight training, car rentals, 
lunch counter, sleeping accommodations, etc.— 


Excellent flying weather. Hunting and _ fishing. 
Aircraft modification contracts available at this 
location. 
Detail your experience and financial responsibil- 
ity in first letter. 

Box 501 


Pilot Training Program 
(Continued from page 27) 


Actually, the large edge of the hood should 
fit farther to the left in between the raised 
edge of the glass and the spring-loaded 
opening handle of the clear vision panel. 
The fourth picture is a view from the right- 
hand pilot’s seat and illustrates the high 
degree of success of this arrangement in 
eliminating any obstruction to the instruc- 
tor’s vision—a very important consideration 
for training in the New York area. The 
spring clamp by which the panel is at- 
tached to the glare shield is reversible go 
that the hood can be fitted to either the 
left or right sides of the cockpit. 

The other maneuvers on the check are 
pretty much standard airline practice, so I 
will not go into them in any detail. 

The next item on the year’s program, 
Link Trainer, is one on which there has 
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been considerable unfavorable comment 
within the industry due to the relative ob- 
solescence of the equipment and the fact 
that there is little similarity in the handling 
characteristics between the trainer and the 
actual aircraft. We are fully aware of 
these deficiences but by modifying our, 
by now, ancient and venerable Link Train- 
ers, equipping them with Curtiss-Wright 
automatic range and ADF equipment, con- 
verting this for VOR training, and by 
installing modern instrumentation such as 
Omni-Mags and RMI’s, we are able to 
get great benefit from our Link department 
in the instituting of new procedures as 
well as maintaining competency on the 10 
or more types of instrument approaches 
with which our pilots are faced over the 
routes which we fly extending from Chi- 
cago and New York on the west, to Hong- 
kong on the east; from Scandinavia on the 
north, to Johannesburg on the south. Ad- 
ditionally under the heading of Link 


Trainer, we include considerable personal 
instruction which comes under the title of, 
“Complete Review of the Route Manual 
and ATC Discussion.” This consists of 
personal tutoring on and discussion of 
many of the finer and more obscure points 
of airways procedures and then the trainer 
itself is used to demonstrate the procedures, 
much as one would use a_ laboratory 
instrument. 

Following up on the Link work is a DC-3 
flight. Here again we have modified the 
aircraft as to its instrumentation and radio 
navigational facilities so that we are able 
to use this relatively inexpensive-to-operate 
piece of equipment to brush up on the 
niceties of approaches and area problems 
with a consequent eventual saving in flight 
training with the regular line equipment, 
because we are then not required to waste 
time on fundamentals. 

The next period is the ground school 
refresher which is an intensive four-day 
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course covering systems and designs, 
emergency equipment and_ evacuation, 
cruise control and performance. The ex- 
aminations on this work are comprehensive 
and are carefully graded so that any un- 
satisfactory knowledge is uncovered and 
corrected before the pilot returns to the 
line. Recently, we have added a fifth day 
to the refresher although it is not a man- 
datory requirement. On this day, we give 
several lectures by specialists on subjects 
which are designed to improve a pilot’s 
general knowledge and to prepare him for 
developments within the industry. 

Then, several months before coming in 
for the next periodic technique check, the 
pilot receives a flight of periodic instruc- 
lion in his line equipment. We feel that 
this is the time when we can best raise the 
standard of proficiency of the individual 
and give him the opportunity to polish 
up his skill which, while satisfactory from 
a minimum competency point of view. can 
often be improved by some judicious coach- 
ing. Here is where we find an entirely 
different relationship in the cockpit be- 
tween the student and the instructor. On a 
check ride the main purpose of the flight 
is the student’s unassisted performance of 
the required problems and the Check 
Pilot’s evaluation of his abilities. On this 
periodic instruction ride, the attitude is 
one of complete assistance and a sincere 
desire to improve the pilot’s competency. 

The second six-month period is practi- 
cally identical to the first with the excep- 
tion that we substitute the four-hour ground 
instruction period for the _ periodic- 
instruction flight. This period was originally 
treated with considerable skepticism but 
has now been unanimously accepted as a 
very worthwhile addition to the training 
program. The Instructor in this case is a 
flight engineer specialist who, with a pair 
of pilots, completely covers the aircraft 
from stem to stern and inside and out as to 
location of all equipment, its uses, and how 
it functions. This is, of course, an indi- 
vidual tutoring job and gives a pilot an 
excellent opportunity to straighten himself 
out on any points concerning which he is 
interested. The latter part of this period 
consists of going through all emergency 
procedures as realistically as possible, in- 
cluding the use of all the emergency check 
lists. That, in brief, is the program we are 
using at the present time. 

Before closing, however, I should like to 
point out that this program is tailored 
specifically to our particular requirements 
and to our particular philosophy of opera- 
tion both of which are influenced by the 
long-haul nature of our operation with the 
consequent minimum of actual take-offs, 
landings and instrument approaches. It is 
further influenced by the wide variety of 
countries and weather areas through which 
we operate. As such, this program may not 
be directly applicable to any other type 
of operation and it is presented here only 
to stimulate your thoughts as to whether 
or not some of our ideas and methods 
might not be an advance over those 
presently in use. Perhaps adaptations of 
our program would meet the requirements 
of local or short-haul airlines or even 


company-aircraft operators. ty 
Presented at ALPA’s Third Annual 

Air Safety Forum. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


USED PLANES FOR SALE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


FOR COMPLETE market reports of available 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grumman, 
Lockheed or other multi-engine aircraft, 
write or call William C. Wold Associates, 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., Tele- 
phone Murray Hill 7-2050. 


LODESTAR 


EXECUTIVE LODESTAR FOR SALE: 3900:00 
lotal time on airframe. Wright 1820-202 en- 
gines. No corrosion, no gas leaks. Good 
radio. MacDonald Construction Company, 
1310 South Grand Avenue, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


AVIATION Operators-Flight Schools. At- 
tractive dealerships are still open through- 
out the country. Apply now. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd, 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our 
new Chart Division. Agents for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Our service includes 
Aeronautical Sectional, World Aeronautical, 
Direction Hin ging Navigational Flight, etc. 
Distributors for New Plastic Relief Map of 
the United States $45.00 express prepaid. 
(Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation 
Service. 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., olly- 
wood, Calif. 


WARNING—CAA EXAMINATIONS ARE BE- 
ING CHANGED. THE NEW OPEN BOOK EX- 
AMINATION IS NOW OFFERED THE COM- 
MERCIAL PILOT. PREPARE FOR YOUR 
RATING WITH RELIABLE ZWENG BOOKS. 
The following outstanding books by Charles 
A. Zweng lead the field and prepare you for 
your rating. Included with each book are 
authentic examinations with new material 
not available elsewhere. Also included is a 
late Government Weather Map pertinent to 
the examinations. Why take a_ chance? 
Zweng books include: Airline Transport Pilot 
Rating $5.00; Flight Instructor $4.00; New 
Revised “Flight Engineer Rating Book” $5.00; 
“New-Rules of the Air’ a must book for 
safe flying, latest CAR fully indexed, illus- 
trated $2.00; Link Instructor $4.00; Private & 
Commercial Rating (with text material to aid 
you in the “New Open Book Examinations’’) 
$4.00; Radio and Instrument Flying (with 
new examinations) $5.00; Meteorology for 
Airmen $3.00; Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 
including hydraulics, weight, balance and 
new electrical examinations $4.00; Parachute 
Technician Rating $3.00; Flight Dispatcher 
including Control Tower rating $5.00; Zweng 
Aviation Dictionary $6.00; Practical Manual 
of the E6B computer $3.00; Ground Instruc- 
tor Rating $4.00; Leading Airline Executives 
and Pilots owe their success to early train- 
ing with Zweng books, each book averaging 
more than 300 pages of vital material. 
Pan American Navigation Service. 12021-22 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Cal. (Free 
Catalog—Air and Marine). 


FLYING THE OMNIRANGE by Charles A. 
Zweng, New second edition, designed to aid 
the pilot in Flying the new Omnirange Sta- 
tions being established by the C.A.A. Order 
C.O.D. or postpaid. Deluxe edition only 
$4.00. New “Helicopter Rating’ (First Edi- 
tion) 325 pages, illustrated, by Charles A. 
Zweng, examinations included $5.00. Impor- 
tant books on aviation by other authors in- 
clude: “Safety After Solo’ $3.50; “Stick and 
Rudder” $5.00; “Jet Aircraft Power Systems” 
$6.00; Crop Dusting (set of 6 manuals) 
$12.00; ‘‘Air Stewardess Log Books Deluxe” 
$2.00; other Logs $1.00 up. New “‘Steele’”’ Log 
Book Deluxe $1.50; Senior Pilot Log Deluxe 
256 pages $5.70; ‘‘Airline Pilot Log’’ Deluxe 
256 pages $5.70; “Air Navigator Log,” $2.00; 
“Flight Engineer Log,’’ $2.00; ‘Pilot Log 
Military Type,” $2.00; Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., N. 
Hollywood, Calif. Free General Catalog. 


AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 


NEW CAA EXAMS!!!! Did you know that 
the CAA has recently changed their exams? 
They are now using a new type ‘Open Book 
Exam” on some of their examinations. Ob- 
tain your CAA Licenses by using a new Ross 
Guaranteed Questionnaire which includes 
the new “Open Book” type examinations. 
Our frequent revisions insure your receiving 
the latest Exams including navigation and 
meteorology maps. Order today: ‘‘Commercial 
Pilot $5.00”; “Instrument Pilot $5.00"; “Air- 
line Transport Pilot $5.00”; ‘Flight Instruc- 
tor $4.00”; “Private Pilot $1.00"; ‘En ine 
Mechanic $4.00”; ‘‘Aircraft Mechanic $4.00”; 
“Ground Instructor $5.00”; “Parachute Ri 5- 
ger $4.00”; “Control Tower Operator $4.00”; 
“New CAR for pilots 50c.”” Special Limited 
Offer! A complete Ross Library consisting 
of the above 12 books for only $15.00. This 
introductory offer is for a limited time only, 
so take advantage of its savings today! Order 
Postpaid or C.O.D., Direct from Ross Aero 
Publishers, Administration Bldg., Box 7071S, 
Cherokee Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS, Latin America, Alaska, Canada 
Employment. Originator 1955 “Foreign Serv- 
ice Directory’”’ Up-To-Minute Report on Mili- 
tary & Civilian Construction; Oil Companies; 
Aviation; Transportation; Steamship; Min- 
ing; Government Job Info. How-When- 
Where to apply. Listing Firms Hiring. $1.00 
as Reports, Box 883-Y, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


PILOTS: A & E mechanics; Aeronautical en- 
gineers, draftsmen, designers; Airline flight 
engineers; navigators; ticket, reservation, 
cargo agents; stock clerks; teletype opera- 
tors; meteorologists; radio operators, tech- 
nicians; electricians, Aircraft factory work- 
ers. assemblers, tool designers, machinists. 
All aviation specialists, trainees. $2 brings 
latest reports on world-wide aviation em- 
ployment opportunities. Aviation Empey 
ment Information Service, Holtsville 5, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


BULLET RACEPLANE, homebuilt, speedy, 
low-winged, monoplane. Blueprints $3.00, 
CORE 15 Parkview Dr., Rochester 
TONY 


INSTRUMENTS 


E-6B COMPUTERS (Dalton), ($10.00 value) 
with 30 page illustrated direction manual; 
like new $4.40, with leather case $4.90; new 
$6.50; Model “G’ knee type, new $6.95 
($35.00 list’. SEXTANTS, bubble, averaging 
with case ($200.00 value) like new Fairchild 
or Link $16.85. Kane Aero Equipment Co., 
2308 N.E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$2.00 can save you hundreds. It’s NEW ! ! 
Now you can receive information each 
month on hundreds of aircraft for sale 
throughout the United States. At a glance 
you will know what is available, hours, 
date licensed, price, etc., of practically every 
type of airplane manufactured. We tell you 
who owns the aircraft and you deal direct, 
saving time, eliminating hours of travel, and 
by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing aircraft for sale IMMEDIATELY. 
DON’T WAIT! ! Send $2.00 TODAY for a 
full year’s subscription. Flyer’s Market pub- 
lished by Aircraft Listing Bureau, 5305 Con- 
gress St., Chicago 16, Il. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. 
FREE circular. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 33, 
Freeport, N. Y. 
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) BOWERS BATTERIES 


BOWERS BATTERY & SPARK PLUG CO., READING, PA. 


DEGREE IN 


ENGINEERING 2 tonrxs 


B. S. DEGREE. Aeronautical, Chemical, 


Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Elec- 
INDIANA tronics Engineering (inc. Radio and TV). 
Drafting l-yr. G.I. Gov’t approved. 
TECHNICAL Low rate. Earn board. irs industrial 
COLLEGE center, Demand for graduates. Enter 


June, Sept., Dec., Mar. Catalog. 255 
E. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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Skyways Round Table 


(Continued from page 39) 


and executive pilots. The position of the 
majority here in favor of increasing mint- 
mums is not predicted upon any intent 
to unduly restrict or infringe upon the 
rights of any pilot. 

“Mr. Karant’s argument appears to be 
based principally on rights. I am certain 
that we all share his view that the itiner- 
ant pilot has as much right to the airspace 
as any other pilot. We do not believe that 
any pilot should be permitted to exercise 
that right in such a manner as to jeopard- 
ize the lives of others both in the air and 
on the ground. Present VFR’s, in effect, 
establish a dual standard and apply it to 
the same situation. It has been established 
here today, that an itinerant pilot, un- 
trained and unequipped for instrument 
flight, may legally take off or land at a 
high-density terminal under VFR when 
the reported weather is at or below IFR 
minimums. The type of controlled de- 
parture or approach he makes under these 
conditions is at best nothing more than a 
compromise with safety. 

“It is difficult to see how an increase in 
VFR minimums in high-density areas 
would be a serious deterrent to civil 
aviation. We are talking about places like 
LaGuardia, Chicago, Washington, Newark, 
etc. The weather in these areas is not so 
bad consistently that the itinerant would 
suffer under any reasonable increase. 

“In conclusion, I believe this matter 
can best be resolved by recognizing these 
facts: 

1. Traffic in high-density areas has in- 
creased a thousand-fold in recent 
years and is continuing to increase. 
Heavy traffic in these areas, under 
poor visibility conditions, presents a 
definite hazard. 

“Therefore, it seems only logical that 
under these conditions the danger of 
collision or near-misses would be greatly 
minimized by increasing minimums suffi- 
ciently to provide the extra seconds a 
pilot needs to determine the proximity of 
other aircraft in relation to his own.” 
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Beech Announces ['win-Jet 


Bie Aircraft Corporation has added 
a new four-place, twin-jet, pressurized ex- 
ecutive transport to its line of business air- 
craft. Designated the M-S 760, the plane 
was designed and built by the French air- 


craft manufacturer, the Morane-Saulnier 
Company with whom Beech is working to 
bring the twin-jet to North America for 
demonstrations this summer. 


Commenting on the general features of 
the M-S 760, Jack Gaty, Beech vice presi- 
dent and general manager, stated: “The 
M-S 760 stands alone as the first and only 
twin-jet aircraft in the four-place field 
available now for demonstration. First 
flown as a prototype over two years ago, 
the 760 has hundreds of hours of success- 
ful flight operation and has been tested in 
actual demonstrations under all sorts of 
climatic conditions. 

“The M-S 760 is a four-place, twin-jet, 
low-wing monoplane with a fully pressur- 
ized cabin and offers the same cross- 
country speed as the most advanced airline 
transports. It has the same cruising speed 
as the DC-7. It will operate out of medium- 
sized airports ...and will have a visibility 
never previously offered in any civilian air- 
plane. All the occupants sit forward of the 
leading edge of the wing and are sur- 
rounded by a one-piece pressurized bubble 
canopy. Adjustable overhead curtains will 
protect passengers against excessive sun- 
light. 


“The airplane has a useful range which 
will enable it to make non-stop flights be- 
tween New York and Chicago, St. Louis 


and Washington, Seattle and San Francisco, 
etc.” 


Mr. Gaty further reported that Beech 
Aircraft was not certain of the cost of the 
M-S 760 when made in the U.S., nor could 
he state when deliveries would begin. He 
added, however, that Beech officials ex- 
pected delivery dates to be reasonable, in 
view of the fact that the airplane already 
had been well tested, and that they did not 
believe its price would be high enough to 
stop the prospect who could use that type 
of super-transportation. 


The Marbore II engines powering the 
M-S 760 are built in this country by Con- 
tinental Aviation and Engineering Corp. 


Performance Specifications 


Top speed (at max. gross, 

(ASO LDS) rere Taeeaihe 405 mph 
Cruising speed & Range with 

climb and let-down allow- 

ance,, no Reserve): 

At sea level @ 350 mph 530 mi 

at 10,000 ft @ 355 mph 680 mi 

at 20,000 ft @ 350 mph 875 mi 
Max. Range (at 23,000 ft at 

20,000 rpm) : 

at 294 mph (endurance: 

DON/LES) eee Pe ae 970 mi 
Service ceiling (2 engines) .. 34,400 ft 
Absolute ceiling (2 engines) .. 36,000 ft 
Absolute ceiling (1 engine) .. 9,000 ft 
LO Disteat LOa mph a eco OORTE 

GCroundehol aero cee 2500 ft 

DUS OAM OOUE Soe nabe 6 ¢ 3550 ft 
Landing Distance 

Grounde holla ere 1850 ft 

Total dist. over 50 ft .... 3050 ft 
Rate of climb (2 engs @ 22,600 

rpm): 

Gtesedulevel man eter ee 2260 fpm 

NG NOULD. ite sod cob ones at 1600 fom 

OE 20: COON an ep oe 1000 fpm 
Rate of climb (1 eng) 

Gb: Se@ulevel ih.aye eine: : 600 fpm 
Minimum stalling speed 95 mph 
W eights: 

Empty weight with equip .. 4325 lbs 

Oiltandativela a eee . 2350 lbs 

Allowance for 4 & baggage 805 lbs 

UGG, (GROSS ban cunncn ooo .. 7480 lbs 
Dimensions: 

Wings sponkaneen erates BESS ip 

Leneth@e nccticen ee ein 32.9 ft 

Wb? WAKING son nono sinc soe 8.5 ft 
Cabin Pressurization: 

Pressure differential ....... 4.28 psi 

Alts@: 20/000 Sitanei cs eater 7800 ft 
Powerplant: Two Turbomeca 

Marbore 11 

Max power @ 22,600 rpm 880 lbs 


Normal power @ 21,000 rpm 700 lbs 
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| PRODUCED BY LEAR, INCORPORATED, AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING DIVISION, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA » THE LEARSTAR IS A MODIFICATION OF THE FAMOUS LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


“Allah be praised, it’s a miracle. 
My old shaggy Persian model was 


drafty “and small 3.23 buaertnass 
amazing SPARTAN conversion 
has more comforts and conveniences than an ivory 
palace. What’s more, I can carry my samples 
with me and work while I travel.”’ 


Many modern merchant princes from every corner — 
of the globe have had SPARTAN prepare efficient — 
“flying offices’ for them. Such 20th Century 
magic carpets make it possible to carry on business 
PEERS with ease while flying to your next appointment, 
oe half way across the nation. Your company too can 


benefit from the use of modern executive aircraft. 


Write or call Spartan today for information. 
f 
Ask for our new brochure which illustrates and describes our many facilities. 
A request on your combany letterhead will bring a copy by return mail. 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
AVIATION SERVICE DIVISION 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


